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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  WORKERS. 


Morning  Session,  Monday,  November  13,  1911. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  in  the  Southern  Hotel  at  9  a.  m.  by  the  president, 
A.  M.  Soule,  of  Georgia. 

After  the  roll  call  by  States,  Territories,  and  Provinces,  and  the  reading  of  the 
statistical  reports,  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  printed  report  of  the  proceedings  1  as 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Session,  Monday,  November  13,  1911. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  by  the  president. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  institute  organization  and  methods  was  presented 
by  the  chairman,  J.  H.  Connell,  of  Oklahoma,  as  follows: 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    INSTITUTE    ORGANIZATION  AND 

METHODS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  there  were  held  in  this  country  16,741  sessions  of 
regular  farmers'  institutes.  These  were  made  up  of  3,539  one-day  meetings,  1,942 
two-day  meetings,  and  172  three  or  more  day  meetings,  representing  7,935  days  of 
farmers'  institute  work.  The  attendance  reported  at  all  institutes  was  2,412,600  per- 
sons. Attendance  upon  agricultural  trains,  995,220.  The  appropriation  from  all 
sources  of  support  for  the  farmers'  institutes  was  $445,193.  These  statistics  are  by 
Secretary  John  Hamilton  and  indicate  the  vastness  of  the  farmers'  institute  work  now 
being  undertaken  in  America. 

Your  committee  advises  that  in  many  States  three  or  more  forms  of  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  domestic  economy  are  now  being  supplied  the  people  outside  the 
college  walls,  namely,  (1)  the  farmers'  institute  proper,  (2)  the  operation  of  agri- 
cultural trains,  (3)  the  conducting  of  demonstrations,  (4)  the  holding  of  six-day  schools 
or  campaigns,  (5)  the  organization  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  and  (6)  the  establishment 
of  the  woman's  auxiliary  as  a  special  feature  of  the  institute  work.  Each  of  these 
several  movements  serves  to  agitate,  inspire,  or  instruct,  and  justifies  its  existence  as 
a  distinct  educational  force.  The  farmers'  institute  proper  is  but  one  phase  of  the 
general  extension  movement.  We  ask  of  this  body  here  and  now:  "Is  there  not,  in 
some  quarters,  imminent  danger  of  the  farmers'  institute,  the  parent  movement, 
being  neglected  or  lost  sight  of  to  an  extent  hurtful  alike  to  all  related  interests?  " 

This  report  will  treat  of  the  farmers'  institute  as  a  distinct  movement. 

Fundamentally,  the  farmers'  institute  is  not  by  nature  a  well-disciplined  school 
consisting  of  teacher  and  taught,  nor  can  it  ever  be.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  demo- 
cratic, spontaneous,  and  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  listeners  and  lecturers 
in  which  the  positions  are  frequently  reversed,  each  agreeing  to  learn  from  the 
other.  It  has  to  do  essentially  with  the  grown-ups.  All  statements  presented  must 
be  such  as  to  bear  the  hammering  of  hard  experience  under  the  hands  of  strong  men. 
All  men  meet  here  upon  the  level.  Each  session  of  the  farmers'  institute  is  an 
authority  in  itself,  and  there  is  no  higher.  Instruction  here  assumes  the  form  of  posi- 
tive statements,  the  declaration  of  established  principles,  and  the  presentation  of 
material  facts  of  value  to  the  producers  of  this  country.  Topics  relating  to  stock, 
feed,  forage,  crops,  domestic  economy,  or  social  science  are  always  in  order.  The 
golden  nuggets  of  truth  are  in  demand.  Thus  we  may  better  realize  that  there  is  a 
material  difference  between  a  farmers'  institute  and  a  school  of  agriculture,  and  at 
this  time  we  should  discriminate  between  the  farmers'  institute  work  proper  and  the 
agricultural  special  train. 


IT.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bui.  238. 
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The  excellent  statistical  report  and  review  of  farmers'  institute  work  performed  by 
the  States  and  Provinces,  so  ably  discussed  in  the  publication  from  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations,  prepared  by  the  hand  of  the  honorable  secretary  of  the  association, 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  burden  this  report  with  statistics  and  reviews  of  the  work 
done  by  individual  States  and  Provinces.  We  therefore  commend  to  your  attention 
a  careful  study  of  the  farmers'  institute  as  a  helpful  economic  factor  concerned  with 
the  production  of  staple  crops  and  live  stock  and  as  a  power  for  social  good. 

A  successful  farmers'  institute  must  accomplish  at  least  four  things:  (1)  Yield  prac- 
tical information  to  those  having  agricultural  problems  to  solve;  (2)  more  clearly 
define  the  farm  problems  of  a  community;  (3)  widen  the  circle  of  institute  interest 
and  influence;  and  (4)  leave  a  permanent  local  organization,  club,  or  institute  that 
stands  for  agricultural  progress. 

Factors  of  success.— Few,  very  few  farmers'  institutes  can  hold  successful  meetings 
month  after  month  without  the  encouragement  and  help  of  the  traveling  lecturer; 
his  presence  binds  many  discordant  elements  into  the  harmonious  whole.  This 
lecturer  inspires  confidence  and  begets  a  spirit  of  emulation.  He  must  be  a  man  of 
experience  and  training  possessing  tact  and  a  knowledge  of  men.  He  must  possess 
a  broad  vision.  His  chief  duty  is  to  pitch  the  meeting  in  proper  key.  To  accomplish 
this  he  should  know  personally  some  of  the  men  present  and  be  familiar  with  their 
problems  and  able  to  judge  of  local  conditions.  Above  all  other  considerations  he 
must  be  sincere.  Whether  he  shall  carry  charts,  lantern  slides,  or  simple  object 
lessons  will  depend  upon  local  conditions. 

Local  organization. — In  the  early  stages  of  farmers'  institute  development  th^  matter 
of  a  permanent  local  organization  has  been  usually  neglected;  work  in  such  cases  is 
desultory,  and  results  can  not  be  located  after  six  months  have  elapsed. 

A  quarter  century  of  experience  has  shown  the  necessity  of  applying  the  "follow-up 
principle  "  in  institute  work.  In  this  work  local  organizations  of  a  permanent  nature 
are  needed.  Nor  can  a  State  system  of  institutes  flourish  without  active  locals  upon 
which  to  base  its  plans  and  with  which  to  cooperate.  The  local  institute  is  the  out- 
post upon  which  the  State  organizations  must  depend  for  information,  for  sympathy, 
and  often  for  sinews  of  war. 

State  recognition  of  county  institutes.— Thirty-five  States  have  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  farmers'  institute  work  by  providing  specific  appropriations  for  State- 
wide support.  The  amount  so  appropriated  for  the  past  fiscal  year  aggregated  $372,430. 
Six  States  only  have  recognized  the  county  institute  as  such,  and  provided  for  financial 
support  for  the  local  organization.  These  States  are  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming.  The  support  supplied  by  the  respective  legislatures 
of  these  States  is  lacking  in  uniformity,  but  these  laws  present  an  interesting  compara- 
tive study.  A  brief  of  this  legislation  will  be  found  in  Bulletin  241  of  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations. 

Your  committee  suggests  the  consideration  by  this  body  at  this  time  of  the  advis- 
ability of  preparing  an  outline  of  statutory  legislation  which  is  intended  to  meet  the 
actual  expenses  of  local  institutes  or  institute  societies.  The  laws  of  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  and  Indiana  present,  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  many  commendable 
features.  Let  not  the  institute  worker  in  any  State  be  as  "one  who  beholdeth  his 
face  in  a  glass,  and  straightway  forgetteth  what  manner  of  man  he  is." 

Your  committee  favors  action  by  this  association  authorizing  the  executive  commit- 
tee to  consider  the  laws  in  the  several  States  which  make  definite  provision  for  meeting 
the  local  expenses  of  farmers'  institute  work,  and  further  suggest  the  advisability  of 
early  action  by  the  committee  with  the  view  to  formulating  such  measures  for  consider- 
ation by  the  States  in  time  to  influence  such  legislation  during  the  coming  winter.  ^ 

Your  committee  further  believes  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  definite  legislative  provi- 
sion for  woman's  work  in  connection  with  farmers'  institutes  favorable  to  the  holding 
of  separate  and  joint  sessions  of  the  institute  for  men  and  women. 

Bel  ieving  that  we  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  contribute  solid  elements  of  per- 
manence to  the  great  work  of  farmers'  institutes  as  conducted  in  the  American  States 
and  Provinces,  this  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  H.  CONNELL, 

W.  C.  Latta, 
G.  A.  Putnam, 

Committee. 

The  report  was  discussed  by  F.  S.  Cooley  of  Montana,  W.  C.  Latta  of  Indiana; 
H.  A.  McKeene  of  Illinois,  J.  P.  Buckley  of  Maine,  R.  A.  Pearson  of  New  York,  and 
Secretary  Hamilton. 

The  suggestion  of  the  committee  with  respect  to  the  formulating  of  a  law  making 
definite  provision  for  meeting  the  local  expenses  of  the  institutes  was  referred  to  the 
incoming  executive  committee  for  action. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INSTITUTE  LECTURERS. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  a  report  on  institute  lecturers  was  presented  by 
F.  S.  Cooley,  member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Cooley  explaining  that  the  report  was 
his  individual  view  submitted  without  conference  with  the  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  the  important  factor  in  a  successful  institute  is  the  lecturer. 
If  he  fails  to  interest  his  hearers  his  work  goes  for  nothing.  Unless  his  instruction 
repays  the  time  and  effort  they  have  spent  in  attending  the  institute,  it  were  better 
that  no  meeting  had  been  held.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  gives  full  value  and  good 
measure,  inspires  confidence,  and  stimulates  new  ambition,  thought,  and  action,  his 
work  is  of  incalculable  benefit  and  all  will  be  glad  to  come  again. 

Of  the  qualifications  of  lecturers  much  has  hitherto  been  said  and  written  for  this 
association,  so  that  we  may  assume  that  the  requisites  are  generally  understood  and 
appreciated.    Among  the  qualities  needed  are: 

(1)  Power  of  concentration  of  thought  and  expression  so  as  not  to  scatter  and  waste 
time. 

(2)  High  moral  character,  whose  influence  is  ennobling. 

(3)  Sympathy  with  country  life  and  abiding  faith  in  agriculture. 

(4)  High  standards  and  ideals  of  agriculture,  business,  and  life. 

(5)  Love  for  the  farm  and  farm  people,  with  no  suspicion  of  disdain  or  condescen- 
sion toward  their  affairs. 

(6)  Good  presence  and  pleasing  address. 

(7)  Accuracy,  precision,  and  defmiteness  of  statement.  People  want  specific 
information  and  facts.  Perfection  of  rhetoric  and  diction  add  beauty  to  expression 
but  are  the  dress  rather  than  the  essence  of  thought.  A  farmer  may  be  effective  and 
worth  while  even  though  he  speaks  in  colloquialisms  and  makes  grammatical  errors. 
Naturalness  is  far  more  effective  than  a  disposition  to  try  to  imitate  another.  The 
lecturer  who  speaks  for  himself,  of  his  own  experience,  observation,  and  thoughts,  in 
his  own  way,  is  better  than  one  who  borrows  both  matter  and  manner  from  others. 
More  is  expected  of  college-bred  people,  in  the  way  of  pure  expression,  than  of  those 
whose  training  is  mainly  in  the  school  of  experience. 

(8)  Vigorous  physique,  robust  constitution,  ability  to  sleep  and  eat  regularly  and 
stand  the  fatigues  of  country  travel  are  important. 

(9)  Successful  farm  experience. 

(10)  Scientific  knowledge. 

There  can  be  no  successful  standardization  of  farmers'  institute  lecturers.  There 
is  too  great  diversity  of  experience  and  individuality  of  character.  Moreover,  diver- 
sity and  individuality  are  very  desirable.  An  attempt  to  standardize  and  run  into 
a  common  mold  would  result  in  loss  of  interest  and  effectiveness  and  tend  to  reduce 
ability  to  a  lower  level. 

Because  of  this  variety  of  talent  and  experience,  care  must  be  taken  in  putting 
together  an  institute  team  to  secure  a  proper  balance  of  qualities.  It  is  important 
to  group  men  of  scientific  training  with  successful  farmers;  to  send  out  bright  young 
men  without  reputation  with  speakers  of  national  fame;  to  make  the  range  of  subjects 
great  enough  to  secure  the  desired  variety  and  kind;  and  to  bring  youth  and  mature 
experience  together  upon  the  same  platform.  The  proper  balance  of  talents,  expe- 
rience, subjects,  and  reputation  is  as  important  here  as  is  the  balanced  ration  for 
sustaining  life.    Good  teamwork  is  as  important  in  an  institute  as  on  the  gridiron. 

The  problem,  "how  to  secure  such  talent,"  is  difficult  of  solution.  At  present 
each  institute  director  is  doing  it  in  his  own  way  and  using  his  own  judgment.  There 
is  more  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  directors  to  combine  in  the  use  of  good  talent 
than  to  compete  against  each  other  for  desirable  lecturers.  I  have  always  found 
neighboring  heads  of  this  work  ready  to  assist  and  cooperate  in  securing  talent  adapted 
to  our  wants. 

It  is  not  feasible  for  us  to  create  or  train  institute  workers,  though  we  may  use  those 
who  are  young  and  plastic  along  with  more  experienced  lecturers  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  development  of  the  former,  and  we  may  as  leaders  give  the  desired  direc- 
tion and  set  to  the  work,  remove  some  superfluities,  and  help  to  reduce  errors.  The 
agricultural  college  and  the  farm  are  the  nursery  for  farmers'  institute  workers.  There 
ought  to  be  a  more  general  recognition  of  this  kind  of  work  in  agricultural  colleges, 
and_  courses  of  study  and  training  should  be  arranged  to  prepare  lecturers  for  the 
institute  platform.  General  agricultural  lecture  work  and  district  leadership  should 
be  more  regarded  as  a  profession  worthy  of  careful  and  thorough  preparation.  The 
certainty  of  employment  and  attractive  remuneration  in  these  lines  of  work  should 
find  response  in  a  demand  for  instruction  and  training  that  the  colleges  can  not  deny. 
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Is  it  not  up  to  us  as  institute  directors  to  present  our  needs  so  as  to  compel  recogni- 
tion? Is  it  not  a  far-sighted  policy  and  good  building  for  the  future  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  training  of  young  workers,  with  all  the  modern  improvements,  rather  than 
devote  too  much  interest  to  men  with  one  foot  already  in  the  grave? 

The  matter  of  compensation  is  another  thing  of  consequence.  To  some  extent 
successful  men  of  rich  experience  will  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  institute  work 
for  the  sake  of  its  opportunities  and  associations,  and  feel  compensated  with  the 
assurance  of  a  public  service  well  rendered.  Business  interests  will  not  generally 
allow  them  much  time  for  such  work  and  they  never  become  our  main  dependence. 
The  professional  lecturer  is  like  the  preacher,  enormously  underpaid.  Perhaps  he 
gets  all  he  is  worth  in  some  instances.  If  he  isn't  worth  more  than  he  gets  he  is  not 
particularly  satisfactory.  Our  work  is  of  sufficient  consequence  to  merit  the  best 
talent.  The  best  lecturers  are  infinitely  superior  in  economy  to  mediocre  ones.  The 
price  for  services  should  be  more  commensurate  with  the  quality  of  the  best.  There 
should  be  sufficient  inducement  for  good  men  to  follow  it  as  a  profession.  Few  are 
now  doing  it  except  as  a  side  interest. 

Finally,  a  central  office  or  agency  should  undertake  to  list  and  look  up  available 
lecture  talent.  It  would  be  worth  while  if  the  central  office  would  catalogue  every 
speaker  who  is  open  to  engagements  and  list  his  qualifications  somewhat  in  detail. 
If,  when  I  need  a  lecturer  in  horticulture,  I  can  turn  to  this  catalogue  and  find  a  list, 
giving  year  of  birth,  training,  place  of  residence,  practical  experience,  success  as  a 
lecturer,  subjects,  preferred  field  of  service,  terms,  height,  color  of  hair,  and  other 
information — if  I  can  obtain  a  file  of  confidential  information,  already  secured,  for 
immediate  use — what  a  help  it  will  be.  The  plan  might  be  carried  still  further  so 
that,  by  merely  writing  my  wants  and  specifications  to  the  officer  in  charge,  he  could 
hand  me  down  just  the  fit,  like  a  ready-made  suit  of  clothes,  and  send  by  return  mail. 
Such  a  plan  would  obviate  a  lot  of  wearisome  duplication  of  effort  and  investigation, 
waste  of  time,  misfits,  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  such  information? 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  S.  Cooley. 

A  report  was  also  submitted  by  B.  Walker  McKeen,  chairman  of  the  committee,  as 
follows: 

In  a  general  way  I  believe  the  positions  heretofore  taken  by  this  committee  have 
been  sound.  Some  advances  are,  however,  necessary.  I  would  encourage  the 
forming  of  a  corps  of  lecturers  registered  with  the  institute  specialist  at  Washington  as 
national  lecturers,  emphasizing  the  position  that  all  lecturers  should  unite  personal 
experience  along  their  lines,  and  the  elimination  of  the  boy  lecturer  whose  only 
qualification  is  a  college  training.  I  would  insist  that  only  men  familiar  with  the 
farm  conditions  be  given  charge  of  institute  work  and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
executive  work  be  taken  from  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  kept  in  an  agri- 
cultural department  responsible  to  the  people.  The  work  of  the  institute  lecturer 
to-day  is  to  reach  the  average  farmer  and  the  indifferent  farmer  and  not  to  shine  in  city 
board  of  trade  meetings  or  in  farmers'  clubs  composed  of  wealthy  city  dwellers  who 
have  turned  to  the  farm  for  recreation.  The  institute  lecturer  should  be  a  leader,  but 
should  never  give  the  appearance  of  superiority  either  by  words  or  manner.  He 
should  approach  his  hearers,  not  from  some  high  pedestal  with  a  spirit  that  savors  of 
uplift,  but  from  a  broad  level  of  sympathy  that  will  inspire  confidence  and  draw  his 
hearers  toward  him,  rather  than  repel  them.  That  the  appearance  of  high  moral 
sentiment  should  be  present  in  every  word  and  look  goes  without  saying.  The  social 
side  of  the  lecturer  should  be  fully  developed,  as  many  times  more  good  can  be  done  in 
a  few  minutes  in  social  converse  than  by  a  lengthy,  stilted  lecture.  The  faculty  of 
of  answering  formal  questions  quickly,  clearly,  and  without  unneccessary  multiplica- 
tion of  words  is  indispensable.  I  have  known  many  lecturers'  usefulness  seriously 
injured  or  entirely  ruined  by  a  flippant  or  long-drawn-out  answer,  or  by  evasions. 
No  institute  lecturer  should  have  too  great  a  variety  of  subjects.  When  one  pretends 
to  know  all  about  every  subject  that  may  be  considered,  he  at  once  destroys  the 
confidence  of  his  hearers  and  leads  them  to  the  conclusion  that  probably  he  knows  but 
little  or  nothing  about  any  of  them. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  Walker  McKeen,  Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  EDUCA- 
TIONAL AGENCIES. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  following  report  was  presented 
by  K.  L.  Butterfield.  member  of  the  committee: 

The  following  report  is  made  after  consultation  with  the  committee  on  extension 
work  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations, 
and  the  phraseology  of  this  report  follows  somewhat  closely  that  of  the  proposed  report 
of  the  committee  on  extension  work. 

We  believe  that  there  should  be  the  very  closest  cooperation  between  farmers' 
institutes  and  those  other  forms  of  popular  education  in  agriculture  that  are  being 
developed  through  the  extension  services  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 

In  States  where  the  farmers'  institutes  are  managed  by  the  agricultural  colleges, 
they  are  so  well  organized,  so  fully  recognized,  so  well  managed,  so  aggressively  admin- 
istered, and  in  other  words,  have  acquired  so  distinctive  a  place  in  the  educational 
scheme,  that  their  relationship  to  other  forms  of  extension  teaching  is  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  success  of  farmers'  institutes  in  America,  they  face  to-day  a 
rather  critical  situation.  In  some  States  they  seem  to  have  become  an  "old  story" 
among  the  more  alert  farmers.  In  other  States  the  new  methods  of  extension  work 
press  them  to  the  wall.  No  one  at  the  present  time  can  pass  judgment  upon  the  future 
of  farmers'  institutes. 

But  it  ought  to  be  understood  very  clearly  by  all  extension  workers  that  the  farmers' 
institutes  have  done  a  remarkable  sendee,  and  that  -they  can  not  be  thrown  overboard 
unless  something  very  much  better  can  be  put  in  their  place.  When  the  final  history 
of  the  agricultural  educational  movement  in  the  United  States  during  the  nineteenth 
century  is  written,  an  important  chapter  will  have  to  be  assigned  to  farmers '  institutes 
and  their  -work  in  bringing  to  the  mass  of  farmers  not  only  the  new  information  about 
modern  agricultural  methods,  but  a  new  inspiration  and  indeed  a  new  faith  in 
agriculture  itself. 

There  are  two  aspects  under  which  the  work  of  the  farmers '  institutes  may  be  con- 
sidered .  First,  as  a  type  or  method  of  work — a  farmers '  institute .  A  farmers '  institute 
as  we  know  it,  is  fairly  well  defined.  It  is  a  meeting  of  a  general  character,  intended 
for  all  the  farmers  of  a  community,  in  which  various  important  subjects  are  presented 
by  competent  speakers,  who  are  afterwards  subjected  to  questioning.  As  a  rule,  the 
people  themselves  are  expected  to  participate  rather  fully,  not  only  in  asking  ques- 
tions, but  in  giving  experiences.  The  institute  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
average  farmer. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  farmers'  institute  is  that  of  a  form  of  organization,  or  system 
of  education.  The  farmers'  institutes  of  a  given  State,  liberally  endowed  from  the 
State  treasury,  managed  by  an  expert  employing  scores  of  lecturers,  constitute  a  dis- 
tinct feature  of  our  agricultural  educational  system. 

This  distinction  between  the  two  aspects  of  the  farmers'  institute  is  highly  impor- 
tant, for  if  we  have  to  consider  merely  the  farmers'  institute  as  a  type  or  method  of 
work,  it  can  be  made  to  fit  into  a  general  scheme  of  extension  teaching  without  much 
difficulty,  but  where  we  have  to  consider  an  important  piece  of  machinery  like  the 
farmers'  institute  system,  no  matter  whether  it  is  managed  by  the  college  or  by  a  board 
of  agriculture,  the  problem  is  different. 

Of  course,  where  the  institute  system  is  managed  by  the  college,  the  solution  is 
much  more  simple  than  in  the  other  case.  The  whole  thing  would  seem  to  depend 
upon  the  question  whether  the  farmers'  institute  is  a  type  of  work  that  is  worth  pre- 
serving. If  it  is.  let  us  simply  make  it  an  integral  part  of  extension  work.  The  farmers' 
institute,  as  a  meeting,  will  always  have  its  place  even  if  the  name  be  not  preserved. 
Certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  given  up  until  something  better  can  take  its  place.  A 
meeting  of  this  type  can  always  be  used  to  gather  in  a  large  crowd,  to  give  incentive  for 
development,  to  create  enthusiasm,  to  act  as  a  stimulus;  in  other  words,  to  pave  the 
way  for  more  formal  methods  of  extension  teaching.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  excuse 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  functions  of  the  farmers'  institute  in  such  cases,  except  as  a 
recognized  part  of  a  general  extension  service.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  make  the 
county  institute  society,  where  that  exists,  the  core  of  extension  activities  within  the 
county. 

When  the  farmers'  institute  system  is  managed  by  some  other  agency  than  the 
college,  there  are  three  possible  solutions. 

(1)  An  arrangement  may  be  made  by  which  the  board  of  agriculture  relinquishes 
the  management  of  the  farmers'  institutes  and  turns  it  over  to  the  college.  This  is 
perhaps  theoretically  the  wisest  solution.    It  is  consistent  with  the  idea  of  differentiat- 
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ing  the  functions  of  the  various  agencies  in  agricultural  progress.  But,  of  course,  it 
may  not  be  possible  in  every  State,  for  reasons  that  are  evident  to  all. 

(2)  This  work  may  be  retained  by  the  present  management,  take  on  new  features, 
virtually  extension  features,  such  as  the  itinerant  school,  etc.  This  is  likely  to  cause 
friction  with  the  college,  especially  if  the  college  is  aggressive  in  its  extension  service. 

(3)  The  farmers'  institutes  may  be  continued  under  the  present  auspices,  but 
cooperate  with  the  extension  service  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  such  a  way  that 
the  latter  shall  build  on  the  institute,  but  not  try  to  supersede  it.  Certainly,  if  the 
farmers'  institute  work  can  not  be  turned  over  to  the  agricultural  college,  there  ought 
to  be  a  clear-cut  scheme  of  cooperation  between  the  two  methods  of  work. 

Your  committee  would  also  emphasize  this  consideration,  namely,  that  local  agencies 
should  receive  the  utmost  possible  recognition  and  consideration.  If  the  larger 
agency  does  not  recognize  the  smaller,  then  the  latter,  which  is  present  in  a  com- 
munity constantly,  naturally  loses  its  prestige.  Its  work  throughout  the  entire  year 
might  be  hampered  by  the  supposed  interest  of  a  single  meeting;  consequently,  the 
larger  institution  should  help  the  smaller  one. 

An  illustration  of  what  is  meant  occurs  in  a  plan  developed  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
where,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  county  conferences 
are  held  in  which  the  interests  of  farmers'  institutes  are  carefully  discussed.  One  of 
these  is  held  in  each  county  in  the  summer  or  fall.  Presidents  of  all  the  agricultural 
organizations  in  the  county,  including  masters  of  the  granges  and  local  correspondents 
of  institutes  held  the  preceding  three  years,  are  invited  to  attend  and  are  given  the 
right  to  vote;  all  others  interested  may  attend;  the  conductor  in  charge  of  the  work 
in  that  county  also  attends  the  conference.  The  local  people  attending  this  confer- 
ence and  having  in  mind  their  own  facilities  and  needs,  feel  that  they  are  planning  the 
institutes  for  their  county. 

These  conferences  also  offer  a  suggestion  for  bringing  about  effective  cooperation 
with  other  educational  agencies.  These' agencies  might  be  represented  at  the  con- 
ference, so  that  a  comprehensive  plan  of  work  may  be  laid  down  with  all  available 
equipment  in  mind. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  C.  Creelman, 

K.  L.  BlJTTEREIELD, 

P.  A.  Pearson, 

Committee. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MOVABLE  SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  following  report  was  presented  by  L.  P.  Taft: 

For  several  years  this  subject  has  been  discussed  at  each  meeting  of  the  association 
and  reports  have  been  submitted  upon  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished.  Each 
year  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  interest  shown  in  the  work  and  in  the 
extent  to  which  movable  schools  are  being  carried  on.  This  is  one  of  the  matters  upon 
which  data  have  each  year  been  collected  by  our  secretary,  and  he  has  favored  your 
committee  with  a  summary  of  the  returns  for  the  past  year.  On  October  12,  1911,  he 
wrote  as  follows: 

"  The  institute  reports  that  have  been  sent  in  to  this  office  show  that  168  movable 
schools  have  been  held  during  the  year,  continuing  through  659  days,  an  average  of 
about  4  days  each,  with  a  total  attendance  of  48,465.  Of  the  entire  time  devoted 
to  movable  schools  208  days  were  given  to  instruction  especially  for  women.  I  may 
say,  however,  that  the  method  advised  by  the  department  has  not  been  very  strictly 
adhered  to  and  quite  a  number  of  these  so-called  movable  schools  were  merely  farmers' 
institutes,  at  which  a  single  subject  was  presented,  or  perhaps  two  or  three.  Class 
work  was  required  in  only  a  few  instances.  Practice  work  was  very  meager  and  there 
was  no  examination  held  or  course  in  reading. 

"  I  wish  very  much  that  this  department  had  funds  that  it  could  use  for  sending  out  a 
few  of  these  schools  as  demonstrations  of  the  method  that  has  been  advocated.  No 
doubt  the  colleges  will  gradually  take  hold  of  the  matter  in  a  way  most  satisfac- 
tory, but  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  school  continuing  for  15  or  20  days, 
conducted  by  a  skilled  teacher  giving  instruction  upon  a  single  topic  with  the  prac- 
ticum  feature  and  reading  course  combined  would  prove  a  very  efficient  means  of 
disseminating  agricultural  information." 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  just  what  was  being  done  by  the  various  States  in  the 
way  of  holding  movable  schools  of  agriculture,  circular  letters  were  sent  to  superin- 
tendents of  farmers'  institutes  and  to  other  parties  known  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
extension  work.  They  were  asked  to  report  upon  the  number  of  schools  which  had 
been  held,  the  methods  used,  and  the  results  secured.    The  returns  were  not  quite 
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as  complete  as  those  furnished  by  Secretary  Hamilton.  Ten  of  the  States  reporting 
have  held  such  schools  for  period?  ranging  from  two  days  to  two  weeks,  five  or  six  days 
being  the  usual  duration.  Practically,  without  exception,  the  reports  indicate  that 
good  results  have  been  obtained  and  plans  are  being  made  to  extend  the  number  of 
such  schools.  Seven  other  States  think  favorably  of  the  plan  and  hope  to  take  up  the 
work.  Nine  States  report  that  nothing  has  been  done,  but  do  not  express  any  opinion 
regarding  the  movement  or  indicate  that  anything  will  be  done  along  that  line. 
The  reports  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Illinois.— During  the  year  eight  movable  schools  of  agriculture  have  been  held, 
lasting  from  four  to  five  days  each,  except  at  two  chautauquas,  where  agricultural 
instruction  was  given  from  10  days  to  2  weeks.  Among  the  topics  discussed  was 
live-stock  husbandry  with  judging  demonstrations  and  dairy  work  at  several  of  the 
meetings,  while  at  others  there  were  classes  in  soils,  farm  crops,  horticulture,  and 
domestic  science. 

Four  to  six  speakers,  according  to  the  subjects  discussed,  were  furnished,  most  of 
whom  were  from  the  college  of  agriculture,  although  they  drew  freely  on  practical 
farmers  who  could  give  such  instruction  as  was  needed.  The  college  paid  them  for 
their  services,  while  the  local  organizations  paid  their  expenses.  From  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  laboratory  work.  Evening  sessions  were  held 
at  which  topics  of  general  interest  along  educational  lines  were  discussed.  There  were 
no  age  limitations. 

The  local  organizations  looked  after  the  local  expenses  and  in  most  cases  paid  the 
railroad  fares  of  the  speakers. 

The  results  were  satisfactory,  and  it  is  expected  to  expand  the  movable-school 
work. — Fred.  H.  Rankin. 

Indiana.- — Six  farmers'  short  courses  of  one  week  each  were  held  during  the  year. 
Animal  husbandry,  crops,  soils,  horticulture,  dairying,  poultry,  domestic  science,  and 
agriculture  in  rural  schools  were  among  the  subjects  discussed.  Seven  to  fourteen 
instructors  from  Purdue  University  were  furnished.  One-half  the  time  was  devoted 
to  laboratory  work.  Evening  sessions  were  held  with  agricultural  education,  beau- 
tifying home  grounds  (illustrated),  poultry  (illustrated),  and  topics  of  general  interest 
making  up  the  program. 

The  local  expenses  were  paid  by  membership  fees  of  $1. 

The  results  were  quite  satisfactory,  due  to  good  crowds,  good  conditions,  good  interest, 
good  instruction. — G.  I.  Christie. 

Iowa .- — One  hundred  and  four  movable  schools  of  six  days  each  have  been  held .  The 
number  of  instructors  has  varied  from  10  to  16  or  more,  and  they  have  been  furnished 
from  the  extension  department. 

The  greater  part  of  the  time  has  been  devoted  to  laboratory  work.  The  men  and 
women  in  attendance  are  treated  as  pupils.  From  4  p.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.  and  from 
7.30  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  lectures  upon  topics  of  general,  interest  have  been  given. 

Pupils  of  all  ages  are  received  and  are  required  to  take  out  membership  tickets,  the 
proceeds  from  which,  as  well  as  the  amount  derived  from  the  sale  of  corn,  etc.,  are 
used  to  pay  the  local  expenses. 

The  movable  schools  are  considered  as  having  been  remarkably  successful  and 
nothing  has  given  more  permanent  results  for  the  money.— P.  G.  Holden. 

Kansas. — Seven  movable  schools  of  three  days  each,  at  which  such  topics  as  corn, 
stock  judging,  and  poultry  were  discussed,  have  been  held.  One  speaker  from  the 
extension  department  of  the  college  has  been  furnished  for  each  school.  Men  and 
boys  over  15  years  of  age  have  been  admitted.  Each  of  them  pay  a  registration  fee  of 
$3  and  hotel  entertainment  was  furnished  by  the  class.  No  attempt  was  made  to  hold 
evening  sessions.    The  results  are  considered  satisfactory. — J.  H.  Miller. 

Montana. — Two  movable  schools  of  agriculture  of  one  week  each  have  been  held. 
Both  of  them  have  been  devoted  to  fruit  culture  and  the  Agricultural  College  has  sup- 
plied six  instructors.  About  one-fourth  of  the  time  has  been  given  up  to  laboratory 
work.    Topics  of  general  interest  were  discussed  at  the  evening  sessions. 

There  was  no  age  limitation,  but  each  pupil  was  required  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of 
$2.  The  benefits  were  quite  marked,  owing  to  the  splendid  interest  of  the  pupils. 
It  alsogave  an  opportunity  for  the  development  and  presentation  of  the  movable- 
school  idea  in  the  State. — F.  S.  Cooley. 

North  Dakota. — Two  schools  of  one  and  two  week  periods  were  held,  at  which  a  variety 
of  topics  were  discussed.  Two  instructors  from  the  agricultural  college  were  furnished. 
The  time  was  devoted  entirely  to  lectures  and  no  laboratory  practice  was  given.  At 
the  evening  sessions  general  topics  relating  to  agriculture  and  agricultural  education 
were  discussed.  There  were  no  age  limitations.  The, local  expenses  were  paid  from 
local  funds  and  the  college  furnished  the  speakers.  Good  results  were  secured.  The 
work  was  done  by  the  extension  department  of  the  college.— T.  A.  Hoverstad, 
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Oregon.' — Ten  movable  schools  of  agriculture  have  been  held,  lasting  from  one  to 
three  days.  Subjects  relating  to  horticulture,  agronomy,  dairying,  and  domestic 
science  were  discussed.  Four  instructors  were  provided,  mostly  from  the  college. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  laboratory  work.  The  evening  topics 
were  general  in  nature  and  related  to  the  home  and  the  farm.  There  was  no  age 
limitation  for  membership .  The  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  came  from  State  appro- 
priations and  the  results  were  very  satisfactory,  as  the  demonstrations  proved  very 
attractive  and  presented  subjects  much  more  vividly  than  lectures  possibly  could. — 
James  Withycombe. 

Pennsylvania. — In  1911  fourteen  movable  schools  of  agriculture  were  held  in  as 
many  different  counties  for  four  days  each,  two  days  being  devoted  to  dairying,  one  day 
to  horticulture,  and  one  to  poultry. 

Four  to  six  instructors  were  furnished  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  from  the  State  college.  Expert  poultrymen  from  the  farm  and  expert 
commercial  orchardists  also  took  part  in  the  meetings.  One-fourth  of  the  time  was 
devoted  to  laboratory  work.  At  the  evening  sessions  domestic  science  and  education 
topics  were  presented. 

There  was  no  age  limitation,  but  generally  the  younger  farmers  were  in  the  classes. 

All  of  the  expenses  were  paid  by  the  State  department  of  agriculture. 

The  results  were  satisfactory,  especially  because  of  more  thorough  teaching  and 
better  classification  of  the  work.  In  sections  of  the  State  where  farmers  are  well 
advanced  in  methods  of  agriculture  the  movable  institute  schools  seem  to  meet  the 
conditions  more  fully  than  the  general  institute,  as  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
treating  the  subjects  under  consideration  in  a  more  direct  and  thorough  manner. — 
A.  L.  Martin. 

West  Virginia. — In  1911  six  agricultural  extension  schools  were  held.  They  lasted 
for  six  days  each,  and  such  topics  as  soils,  horticulture,  dairying,  and  animal  husbandry 
were  considered.  Of  the  two  instructors  furnished,  one  was  from  the  agricultural 
college  and  one  from  elsewhere.  A  small  amount  of  time  only  was  devoted  to 
laboratory  work. 

There  were  no  age  limitations.  Each  pupil  was  required  to  pay  a  registration  fee 
of  $1,  and  all  of  the  expenses  were  paid  by  the  college.  The  interest  in  the  schools  and 
the  demand  for  them  has  increased.  While  the  results  have  been  satisfactory  in  some 
ways,  they  have  been  disappointing  in  others,  and  some  of  the  methods  will  be  changed. 
These  schools  are  a  part  of  the  extension  work  of  the  college  of  agriculture.  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  are  more  properly  extension  work  than  farmers'  institute  work. — 
E.  D.  Sanderson. 

Wyoming. — Two  schools  of  agriculture  of  two  weeks  each  were  held  by  the  college 
of  agriculture  and  experiment  station.  There  were  no  evening  sessions  and  no  time 
was  given  to  laboratory  practice.  The  expenses  were  paid  from  State  funds.  The 
results  were  not  very  satisfactory.  The  meetings  really  were  prolonged  institutes. — 
Henry  C.  Knight. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  replies  were  received  from  quite  a  number  of  States  in 
which  no  movable  schools  were  held,  but  comments  of  various  kinds  were  made. 
Among  them  were  the  following: 

Arkansas. — Our  energies  have  been  directed  toward  boys'  corn  clubs,  cooperating 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  organizing  county  and  district 
fairs.  I  believe  the  people  of  our  State  would  take  great  interest  in  the  movable 
schools  and  that  they  would  be  more  effective  in  getting  farmers  to  improve  their 
farm  practice  than  the  old  method  of  one  or  two  days'  institutes. — Geo.  A.  Cole. 

Delaware. — We  believe  they  are  a  good  thing. — Wesley  Webb. 

Maryland. — We  have  done  none  of  this  work.  Later  on  we  may  call  attention  by 
special  institutes  to  it. — Richard  S.  Hill. 

Massachusetts. — Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  held  any  movable  schools  of 
agriculture,  although  we  have  had  four  two-day  conferences  on  community  develop- 
ment where  agricultural  topics  were  discussed.  During  the  coming  year  a  number 
of  five-day  extension  schools  will  be  held.  Soils  and  crops,  dairying,  fruit  culture, 
vegetable  gardening  and  poultry  raising  will  be  discussed. — W.  D.  Hurd. 

Michigan. — No  regular  movable  schools  of  agriculture  have  been  held,  but  extension 
schools  have  been  held  in  connection  with  the  county  agricultural  schools  and  the 
township  high  schools,  the  speakers  for  the  latter  being  principally  from  the  agricul- 
tural college.  As  the  agricultural  college  is  centrally  located  and  within  75  miles  of 
more  than  one-half  the  farmers  in  the  State,  a  special  endeavor  has  been  made  to  have 
the  farmers  and  their  sons  and  daughters  go  to  the  agricultural  college  for  short  courses, 
farmers'  weeks,  etc.,  rather  than  for  the  instructors  to  go  into  the  farming  communi- 
ties.—L.  R.  Taft.  ■ 

New  Jersey. — While  no  movable  schools  of  agriculture  have  been  held,  I  have  urged 
a  beginning  along  this  line,  believing  from  what  I  hear  of  their  usefulness  in  other 
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States  that  they  would  be  valuable  to  our  people  and  economical  as  to  the  money 
required.  My  hope  is  that  we  may  make  a  beginning  in  the  near  future. — Franklin 
Dye. 

"South  Dakota. — We  have  never  done  anything  in  South  Dakota  along  the  line  of 
movable  schools  of  agriculture,  never  having  had  the  money  that  would  justify  us 
in  taking  up  that  line  of  work. — A.  E.  Chamberlain. 

Vermont. — No  movable  schools  of  agriculture  have  been  held,  but  the  department 
of  agriculture  has  cooperated  with  the  agricultural  college  in  holding  a  farmers'  week. — 
0.  L.  Martin. 

Washington. — No  movable  schools  of  agriculture  have  been  held  to  date,  but  three 
have  been  arranged  for  the  present  year. — Robert  C.  Ashby. 

The  following  States  have  replied  that  no  movable  schools  have  been  held  and  have 
made  no  further  comments:  Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Maine, 
ISew  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina. 

Ohio  and  Virginia  replied  that  the  work  was  in  charge,  respectively,  of  the  extension 
departments  of  the  university  and  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  but  the  letters  were 
received  too  late  to  correspond  with  them. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  to  the  very  best  advantage  there  should  be  a  trained 
corps  of  instructors,  who  should  give  at  least  the  winter  months  to  the  holding  of 
movable  schools  along  the  lines  which  have  been  followed  in  a  number  of  the  States. 
They  should  be  supplied  with  apparatus  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  materials 
for  laboratory  practice.  During  the  summer  months  they  could  devote  at  least  a  part 
of  their  time  to  field  demonstrations  and  to  supervising  cooperative  experimental 
work.  This  will  serve  both  to  bring  them  into  closer  touch  with  the  people  and  to 
keep  them  well  posted  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  practice. 

In  a  number  of  States  the  rapid  development  of  the  instruction  in  agriculture  at 
the  colleges  and  the  introduction  of  short  courses,  farmers'  weeks,  etc.,  has  required 
such  an  increase  in  the  teaching  force  that  few  have  been  available  for  extension 
work,  while  funds  have  not  been  supplied  for  the  purpose. 

However,  as  soon  as  the  demand  for  specialists  for  extension  work  is  recognized 
provisions  will  be  made  for  training  the  workers  and  a  supply  will  be  at  hand. 

As  the  results  have  been  generally  so  satisfactory  where  the  work  of  holding  movable 
schools  of  agriculture  has  been  put  in  practice,  the  desirability  of  extending  and 
broadening  their  scope  will  be  recognized  and  both  funds  and  workers  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

L.  R,  Taft, 
L.  A.  Merrill, 
A.  L.  Martin, 

Committee. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  following  report  was  presented  by  F.  H.  Rankin,  chairman  of  the  committee: 

One  of  the  greatest  demands  along  educational  lines  is  for  wider  and  more  general 
dissemination  of  information  pertaining  to  agriculture.  The  dissemination  and 
extension  of  agricultural  subjects  is  taken  up  through  the  public  schools,  the  high 
schools,  the  agricultural  colleges  and  universities,  the  agricultural  press,  and  the 
farmers'  institute,  which  is,  of  all  these  agencies,  the  most  active  and  fundamental 
in  reaching  the  people. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  will  be  the  responsible  leaders  of  to-morrow,  and  to 
them  we  must  look  for  intelligent  educated  leadership.  In  too  many  farm  homes 
there  is  a  desire  to  acquire  a  competency  which  would  justify  the  parents  in  leaving 
the  farm  and  moving  to  town.  The  very  expression  and  thought  of  this  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  justifies  the  opinion  of  the  child  that  farm  life  and  agricultural 
work  are  things  to  be  endured  rather  than  enjoyed.  Probably  one  of  the  first  things 
to  be  done  in  the  interests  of  the  boy  and  girl  is  to  nullify  so  far  as  possible  this  general 
sentiment.  To  this  end  the  institute  can  immediately  serve  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture by  making  the  farm  an  ideal  home  as  well  as  a  mere  money-making  establish- 
ment, to  be  used  as  a  stopping  place  until  its  owner  is  able  to  get  away  from  it.  Without 
an  ideal,  development  is  almost  unknown.  If  institutes  for  boys  and  girls  did  nothing 
else  than  develop  in  the  minds  of  young  people  ideals  which  they  wish  to  reach  in 
some  particular  line,  such  as  the  ideal  home  on  the  farm,  the  ideal  horse,  steer,  hog, 
ear  of  corn,  type  of  wheat  or  potato,  they  would  have  served  their  purpose.  Whatever 
the  ideal,  the  fact  that  they  have  it  will  be  felt  by  the  entire  family  and  the  simple 
fact  of  their  having  it  would  exert  an  influence  which  would  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  form  the  mind  of  the  boy  and  the  girl  and  help  them  to  know  how  to  reach  that  ideal. 
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A  step  of  importance  is  having  something  on  the  farm  that  is  better  than  the  average 
in  the  community,  something  that  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  public.  This 
gives  the  boy  and  girl  something  they  may  be  proud  of.  There  is  not  a  prouder  moment 
in  the  farm  boy's  life  than  when  some  neighbor  or  a  friend  from  town,  perhaps  the 
banker  or  a  merchant,  brings  a  friend  who  is  visiting  him  out  to  the  farm  to  show 
him  what  can  be  done  in  that  community,  or  when  a  judge  at  the  county  fair  or  insti- 
tute ties  a  ribbon  on  something  which  has  been  produced  on  that  farm,  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  the  boy  has  had  a  part. 

Your  committee  is  disposed  to  think  that  demonstration  work  is  the  best  character , 
of  work  for  you  ng  people  and  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  demonstration  work  in  the  home 
field  m  which  the  boy  works  and  the  home  in  which  the  girl  lives,  the  more  effective 
will  it  be.  We  believe  this  demonstration  work  will  ultimately  come  to  the  field  and 
the  farm  homes  and  that  boys'  and  girls'  institutes  will  not  have  achieved  their  greatest 
success  until  they^  are  held  in  the  fields  and  yards  of  the  farm  homes.  The  most 
valuable  of  such  institutes  with  which  your  committee  is  familiar  have  been  held 
during  the  warm  months  and  may  be  termed  "encampments,"  lasting  two  or  three 
days  at  least,  having  programs  and  consisting  partially  of  visits  to  different  fields  and 
farm  lots,  herds  of  live  stock  and  orchards,  inspection  of  farm  buildings,  etc.,  followed 
by  lectures  upon  what  has  been  seen  on  the  trip.  The  girls  have  had  demonstration 
work  and  visits  to  different  homes  where  various  conditions  prevail.  This,  where  it 
may  be  successfully  carried  out,  approaches  the  ideal  in  boys'  and  girls'  institutes. 

If  it  can  be  pointed  out  to  farm  boys  just  what  the  percentage  of  the  crop  of  small 
grain  they  have  worked  so  hard  to  produce  has  been  destroyed  by  smut,  or  what 
percentage  of  the  corn  crop  is  missing  because  of  poor  seed  or  poor  preparation  of  the 
seed  bed,  what  percentage  of  the  potato  vines  have  only  produced  one  marketable 
potato  while  others  are  producing  three  or  four;  how  many  unnecessary  miles  they 
walk  each  year  because  of  faulty  arrangement  of  buildings  and  yards — when  we  can 
show  the  farm  boy  some  of  those  things,  and  we  say  "  show  "  because  we  can  not  "  tell " 
him  and  impress  it  upon  him  as  we  can  if  he  sees  it,  then  we  will  begin  to  see  more 
direct  results  from  our  efforts. 

Your  committee  felt  that  it  should  submit  some  data  regarding  what  is  at  present 
being  done  in  the  different  States  for  the  boys  and  girls.  Inquiries  were  addressed 
to  most  of  the  States  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  replies  setting 
forth  the  main  features  of  the  work. 

Colorado. — We  have  held  no  boys'  and  girls'  institutes  within  the  literal  meaning 
of  that  term,  but  have  carried  out  quite  extensively  the  organization  of  boys'  and 
girls'  agricultural  clubs.  Specimen  by-laws  and  constitutions  of  these  clubs  and 
directions  for  the  organization  of  them  is  given  yi  a  very  instructive  and  interesting 
booklet  recently  published. — C.  H.  Hinman. 

Delaware. — We  have  carried  on  for  two  years  a  boys'  corn-growing  contest,  the  work 
of  which  was  inaugurated  at  the  experiment  station,  and  have  given  premiums  at  the 
county  fairs  for  samples  of  corn  exhibited  by  boys.  Also  this  year  for  the  first  time 
we  had  a  boys'  day  at  the  experiment  farm  and  college,  where  several  hundred  boys 
from  different  parts  of  the  State  were  entertained  and  shown  about  the  farm  and 
college.  Until  the  present  year  we  have  had  no  funds  for  extension  work  but  the 
last  legislature  has  given  us  sufficient  amount  to  get  this  sort  of  work  started.  We 
believe  that  the  work  with  boys  and  girls  is  relatively  more  valuable  than  general 
institute  work,  in  that  it  creates  sentiment  for  better  agricultural  training  and  in  that 
way  we  are  able  to  get  hold  of  the  boys  later  when  they  enter  college. — A'.  E .  Grantham. 

Georgia. — Special  boys'  and  girls'  institutes  have  not  been  organized  as  yet  in  this 
State.  We  have,  however,  what  we  term  boys'  and  girls'  industrial  clubs,  the  mem- 
bership this  year  being  considerably  more  than  6,000.  These  clubs  have  been  organ- 
ized in  96  out  of  the  146  counties  in  the  State,  and  the  only  reason  more  have  not 
been  organized  is  because  of  the  limited  financial  support  available  for  this  work  up 
to  the  present  time.  These  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  are  organized  through  the  schools  in 
cooperation  with  the  county  boards  of  education  and  the  county  school  commis- 
sioners. Our  thought  has  been  to  carry  on  this  work  in  as  close  cooperation  with  the 
schools  as  possible.  The  boys  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  growing  of  corn 
and  cotton  and  live  stock,  and  the  girls  to  sewing,  canning  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
raising  poultry.  This  work  was  started  several  years  ago  by  the  college  and  has  proven 
wonderfully  popular  and  successful. 

The  boys  through  their  corn  and  cotton  acres  have  shown  the  adult  farmers  how 
to  increase  the  yield  of  these  crops  materially,  because  they  approach  the  subject  of 
an  improved  agricultural  practice  without  bias  and  are  ready  to  follow  the  directions 
sent  out  to  them  by  the  college  through  the  medium  of  the  county  school  commission- 
ers. Quite  a  number  of  boys  in  Georgia  have  raised  more  than  100  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre,  or  several  times  the  average  yield  obtained  in  the  State.    The  same  is  true  of 
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cotton.  The  girls  have  succeeded  in  canning  vegetables  in  a  most  acceptable  manner, 
and  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  raising  &f  poultry  and  to  sewing  as  well. 
It  is  surprising  the  effect  this  work  has  had  on  the  parents,  and  the  new  impulse  it 
has  given  to  instruction  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science  in  the  rural  schools  of 
the  State. 

Corn  shows  have  been  held  this  fall  in  practically  all  the  96  counties  where  the 
work  is  in  progress,  and  it  has  not  been  an  unusual  thing  for  100  exhibits  oi  corn  to 
be  displayed.  Each  boy  is  required  to  fill  out  a  rather  elaborate  blank  furnished  by 
the  college  and  to  have  it  certified  to  by  two  disinterested  persons  and  by  the  county 
school  commissioner  and  other  officials.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  work 
has  been  carried  on  with  accuracy  and  in  a  manner  that  has  been  highly  beneficial 
to  the  boys  and  to  the  people  of  the  community  as  well.  These  school  fairs  have  been 
largely  attended  and  the  adults  have  taken  as  much  interest  in  the  work  as  the  young 
people.  Where  canning  demonstrations  were  carried  on  during  the  summer  it  was 
not  unusual  for  100  to  150  persons  to  be  present.  A  third  of  this  number  might  be 
girls  and  the  balance  composed  of  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

The  fact  that  these  boys  and  girls  have  been  able  to  accomplish  something  by 
themselves  and  to  lead  the  minds  of  their  parents  out  in  new  directions  is  of  itself  a 
wonderful  achievement.  To  say  that  this  work  is  having  a  marked  influence  on  the 
future  welfare  of  these  young  people  is  putting  the  case  mildly.  This  is  the  first  con- 
structive work  in  my  experience  which  has  been  done  by  the  college  to  relate  the 
school  and  the  farm  in  a  definite  way  and  to  insure  a  growing  interest  in  the  principles 
of  agricultural  and  domestic  science  in  the  rural  schools. — Andrew  M.  Soule. 

Indiana. — The  farmers'  institute  organization  does  not  conduct  boys'  and  girls' 
institutes  apart  from  the  regular  farmers'  institute  meeting.  For  the  reason  that  the 
schools  of  the  State  have  been  interested  in  industrial-contest  work  it  is  thought  best 
to  have  the  meetings  for  the  boys  and  girls.  At  the  time  the  exhibits  are  made,  a 
member  of  the  university  usually  attends  these  exhibits,  does  the  judging,  and  assists 
in  the  meeting  for  the  boys  and  girls.  This  plan  seems  to  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  school  officials  and  the  parents  and  is  becoming  quite  popular  and  general  through- 
out Indiana. — G.  I.  Christie. 

Illinois. — Illinois  has  conducted  a  number  of  boys'  and  girls'  institutes,  both  in 
connection  with  the  regular  farmers'  meetings  and  as  separate  organizations.  These 
have  been  quite  successful  in  many  localities,  but  the  present  trend  of  effort  in  Illinois 
is  more  for  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  public  schools,  the  one-day  farm- 
ers' institutes,  and  the  organization  of  neighborhood  farmers'  clubs  in  which  the 
young  people  have  a  prominent  part,  a  portion  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  the  in- 
spection of  farm  premises  as  well  as  to  a  program.  Special  attention  has  been  given 
at  a  number  of  the  short  courses  to  the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

So  far  as  your  committee  are  advised,  Illinois  and  New  York  are  the  only  States 
which  have  conducted  a  boys'  and  girls'  State  fair  school.  For  10  days  during 
the  State  fair  for  the  last  four  cr  five  years,  over  200  girls  have  been  housed  in 
the  woman's  building  on  the  grounds  where  regular  class  instruction  and  demon- 
stration work  has  been  conducted  along  home  economic  lines.  For  the  past  two 
years  a  similar  school  has  been  attended  by  over  200  boys  who  were  housed  in 
tents  secured  from  the  State  militia,  an  officer  being  detailed  to  look  after  the  disci- 
pline of  the  camp.  A  special  commission  of  five  members,  with  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  as  chairman,  has  general  charge  of  the  school.  A  director, 
principal,  and  assistants  have  charge  of  the  daily  instructional  work,  using  the  exhibits 
of  the  grounds  as  laboratory  material  in  all  the  various  departments.  This  movement 
has  proved  wonderfully  profitable  and  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  other  States. 

During  two  weeks  of  last  year  a  special  educational  trolley  train  was  run  over  the 
entire  trolley  system  in  the  interests  of  the  country  schools.  On  this  trip  over  14,000 
school  children  were  reached  and  the  inspiration  and  impetus  given  by  this  movement 
has  been  productive  of  much  good  in  the  encouragement  of  teaching  agricultural 
subjects  in  the  schools  and  looking  to  the  formation  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  and  in- 
stitutes. 

lovja. — Through  the  extension  department  of  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  the  boys  and  girls  of  Iowa  have  been  organized  for  work  in  agricul- 
ture and  domestic  economy  and  other  work  related  to  home  interests.  The  center  of 
the  organized  work  is  represented  by  the  Iowa  State  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  The  work 
is  carried  out  largely  through  county  superintendents  of  schools,  through  city  superin- 
tendents, and  teachers  of  all  grades  who  become  interested  in  the  work  of  the  boys  and 
girls .  The  local  units  of  the  organization  are  represented  by  the  county  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  and  by  local  district  clubs.  The  local  clubs  are  generally  organized  under  the 
direction  of  the  school-teacher  and  the  county  clubs  through  the  county  superintendent 
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as  ex  officio  manager  of  the  club .  Any  boy  or  girl  not  under  10  or  over  18  years  of  age 
may  become  a  member  by  enrollment  for  the  work  in  some  of  the  courses  carried  on 
during  the  year.  Courses  of  work  for  1911  are:  Course  No.  1,  acre  growing  contest; 
No.  2,  single  ear  experiment  in  corn  growing;  No.  3,  vegetable  gardening;  No.  4,  breads 
and  other  uses  of  flour;  and  No.  5,  sewing. 

The  principle  followed  in  the  various  courses  is  to  give  the  member  something 
definite  to  do  and  make  him  responsible  for  results.  The  directions  furnished  by  the 
college  are  of  such  nature  that  the  member  must  make  good  use  of  his  own  thinking 
in  performing  the  work.  The  reports  required  of  each  member  are  designed  to  encour- 
age the  member  to  carry  through  to  the  end  any  work  undertaken  and  to  value  bis 
experience  highly  regardless  of  the  success  of  his  effort  in  securing  the  results  antici- 
pated in  the  beginning.    October  1, 1911,  there  were  12,948  persons  taking  work. 

Plans  for  further  development  of  this  work  include  reading  courses  and  correspond- 
ence courses  with  young  people  and  the  public-school  teachers.  One  of  the  objects 
with  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  being  to  encourage  putting  into  courses  of  study  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  such  courses  in  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and 
manual  training  as  are  adapted  to  the  various  organization  of  public  schools. — E.  C. 
Bishop. 

Kentucky. — The  extension  work  is  recently  organized  in  our  school  and  we  have  no 
appropriation,  which  has  forbidden  our  doing  any  extensive  or  definitely  planned 
work.  We  have  done  some  work  which  might  come  under  the  heading  of  boys'  and 
girls'  institutes.  We  have  organized  more  or  less  extensive  agricultural  departments 
in  five  schools,  and  have  established  definitely  organized  agricultural  clubs  in  a  dozen 
places,  which  meet  periodically  and  are  studying  agriculture  by  carrying  on  practical 
experiments  or  demonstrations.  We  are  getting  quite  well  started  in  holding  short 
schools,  which,  however,  include  the  older  people,  both  men  and  women.— T.  R. 
Bryant. 

Louisiana. — We  have  a  large  number  of  boys  engaged  in  corn-club  work,  a  large 
number  raising  high-class  registered  hogs  and  a  large  number  of  girls  who  are  organized 
into  tomato  clubs.  We  expect  this  year  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  demonstra- 
tion work  among  the  girls  and  also  promote  the  pig-club  work  among  the  boys.  We 
hold  at  the  university  each  year  a  farmers'  short  course  which  has  been  largely- 
attended.  We  expect  our  short  course  this  year  to  have  the  largest  enrollment  of  all. 
We  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  throughout  the  State  by  means  of  demonstration 
trains.  Beginning  in  February,  we  expect  to  make  a  tour  of  the  State  with  the  demon- 
stration train  consisting  of  10  cars.  We  have  made  out  an  itinerary  of  about  58  days. — 
E.  S.  Richard. 

Massachusetts.— This  State  has  held  no  meetings  which  could  properly  be  termed 
boys'  and  girls'  institutes  during  the  past  year.  Under  the  direction  of  our  department 
of  agricultural  education,  some  17,000  boys  and  girls  have  been  organized  in  corn  and 
potato  clubs.  During  the  past  few  weeks  a  number  of  exhibitions  have  been  held,  but 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  institute  has  been  organized.  I  have  felt  this  would  be  a 
valuable  field  of  work. — Wm.  D.  Hurd. 

Minnesota. — Minnesota  has  been  doing  most  effective  work  in  agricultural  extension 
and  teaching,  especially  with  agriculture  in  the  country  schools.  This  State,  in  com- 
mon with  many  others,  issues  from  time  to  time  a  little  circular  or  extension  publica- 
tion that  is  used  largely  by  the  rural  school-teachers  of  the  State,  and  which  contains  , 
very  simple  and  elementary  lessons  along  agricultural  lines — just  such  things  as  might 
call  the  attention  of  boys  and  girls  to  conditions  upon  the  farm  and  in  and  about  the 
home.  One  trouble  is  that  boys  have  not  always  had  their  attention  called  to  a  lpt  of 
these  things.  This  can  be  done  by  a  teacher  who  is  not  even  trained  in  agriculture  and 
in  this  way  boys  and  girls  will  be  more  observing  and  will  study  some  of  these  simple 
farm  problems  and,  through  this  incentive,  will  appreciate  the  value  of  boys'  and  girls' 
institutes.  Through  this  work  industrial  contests  are  conducted  for  boys  and  girls 
throughout  the  State  in  conjunction  with  live  county  superintendents.  In  some  cases 
these  contests  among  the  boys  and  girls  have  been  pushed  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
have  actually  taken  over  and  been  a  leading  factor  in  the  conduct  of  the  county  fairs. 
When  you  get  a  boy  interested  in  winning  a  prize,  he  is  not  only  winning  a  prize  but  he 
is  learning  something  about  the  growing  and  selecting  of  seed,  etc.  Last  year  at  the 
State  industrial  contest  there  were  some  2,000  entries  simply  coming  from  the  county 
contests,  consisting  of  the  prize- winning  samples  and  only  six  of  the  best  samples  in 
each  class  being  allowed  to  be  entered.  _  Some  15,000  boys  and  girls  in  the  State  are 
interested  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  manual  training  as  an  outgrowth  of 
these  industrial  contests  which,  it  seems  to  your  committee,  may  legitimately  be 
termed  modified  boys'  and  girls'  institutes. 

Missouri. — The  boys'  and  girls'  institutes  are  held  usually  in  connection  with  the 
county  graduating  exercises  or  the  county  teachers'  associations.    Premiums  for  the 
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best  corn  or  for  some  line  of  domestic-science  work  are  usually  offered  which  stimulates 
an  interest  along  these  two  lines.  An  address  is  generally  given  on  one  or  both  of  these 
subjects.  We  have  organized  the  Missouri  Junior  Corn  Growers'  Association  and  have 
many  boys  enrolled.  This  is  to  encourage  the  growing  of  premium  com,  and  boys 
are  urged  to  grow  at  least  an  acre.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  organize  a  poultry  club. 
While  there  are  but  few  in  this  club  they  are  taking  a  very  active  interest  in  the 
management  of  poultry.  In  some  counties  the  organization  of  the  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  has  taken  a  very  definite  form,  while  in  others  there  has  been  but  very  little 
done. — R.  H.  Emberson. 

Nebraska. — The  boys'  and  girls'  institutes  of  Nebraska  are  held  jointly  by  the  State 
department  of  public  instruction  and  the  department  of  agricultural  extension  of  the 
State  University.  The  business  management  of  these  two  institutes  is  in  charge  of  the 
extension  department.  Between  September  and  January  one  meeting  and  contest  is 
held  in  each  county,  the  county  superintendent  acting  as  local  manager.  At  this 
meeting  the  work  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  agriculture  carried  on  by  the  boys  and  girls 
during  the  summer  is  entered  in  a  contest.  This  department  furnishes  one  man  to 
judge  the  work  in  corn  and  potatoes  and  a  woman  to  judge  the  work  in  cooking  and 
sewing.  In  January  an  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  girls'  and  boys'  institutes 
is  held.  At  this  meeting  the  members  take  part  in  a  one-week  short  course  and  in  the 
annual  contest.  Most  of  the  prize  money  of  this  contest  is  furnished  by  the  State 
board  of  agriculture.  Farm  papers  and  other  organizations  offer  special  prizes.  Each 
year  some  special  feature  is  introduced.  Under  separate  cover  we  are  sending  you  a 
copy  of  the  egg-counting  contest  instructions  which  is  the  special  feature  of  this  year. — 
Gertrude  N.  Rowan. 

New  York. — In  the  beginning  we  found  that  we  could  not  depend  upon  the  educa- 
tion departments  and  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  to  aid  in  the  movement  for 
country-life  suggestions  for  young  persons.  We  therefore  organized  clubs  which  might 
be  conducted  by  children  independently  of  the  teachers.  Now,  however,  the  work  is 
practically  required  in  the  State,  although  not  given  as  a  compulsory  law.  Owing  to 
this  fact  we  find  it  unnecessary  to  organize  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs,  since  any- 
thing we  deem  advisable^  to  send  out  is  taken  up  in  the  classrooms  as  part  of  the  school 
work.  Last  year  we  were  working  with  11,000  rural  school-teachers  and  71,000  country 
boys  and  girls. 

Now,  that  we  have  the  work  in  the  grades  well  established,  we  are  planning  to  organ- 
ize clubs  of  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22,  some  of  whom  have  left  school; 
others  in  the  advanced  grades  and  in  the  high  school.  These  young  persons  will  be 
given  work  prepared  as  a  connecting  line  of  study  between  that  of  children  in  the 
grades  and  the  reading  course  for  adults. — Alice  G.  McCloskey. 

North  Carolina. — WTe  have  had  but  few  distinct  boys'  and  girls'  institutes  in  North 
Carolina.  _We  have  what  is  known  as  the  boys'  and  girls'  club.  Each  boy  raises  1  acre 
of  corn,  doing  all  the  work  himself  and  keeping  a  record  of  his  expenses.  We  have  held 
a  number  of  field  meetings  of  these  clubs.  All  members  of  the  club  are  invited  to  meet 
at  the  farm  of  some  special  member.  At  the  meeting  the  methods  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  seed  beds  are  discussed  as  well  as  cultivation  of  crops.  We  also  have 
round-up  meetings  of  these  clubs  during  the  fall  of  the -year.  At  that  time  all  prizes 
are  awarded  and  usually  one  or  more  talks  are  given  to  the  boys  on  the  use  of  better 
methods.  I  suppose  that  none  of  these  meetings  are  exactly  boys'  institutes,  yet  I  feel 
that  they  serve  somewhat  the  same  purpose.  Our  girls'  clubs  at  the  present  time  are 
in  the  nature  of  tomato  clubs.  Each  girl  cultivates  one-tenth  of  an  acre  in  tomatoes. 
During  the  canning  season  the  girls  hold  canning  parties  under  the  guidance  of  an 
instructor  and  the  tomatoes  brought  in  by  the  various  members  are  canned  and  the 
various  processes  explained. — I.  O.  Schaub. 

Oregon.—  This  State  has  conducted  no  boys'  and  girls'  institutes.  However,  10 
movable  schools  were  operated  last  year,  consisting  of  20  sessions.  These  schools  were 
attended  by  3,350  people,  a  large  proportion  being  high-school  students  from  the 
localities  where  the  schools  were  operated,  and  there  was  keen  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  young  people  in  this  work. — James  Withy  combe. 

Wisconsin.— We  have  upward  of  20,000  young  people  in  the  corn-growing  contests. 
Corn  is  distributed  through  the  county  superintendents  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  40 
counties  of  the  State,  who  are  organized  by  the  county  superintendent  into  young 
people's  corn-growing  clubs.  (  The  county-fair  secretaries  offer  prizes  for  corn  grown 
by  school  children.  In  several  counties  the  first  prize  is  a  scholarship  in  the  young 
people's  corn  school  at  the  agricultural  college,  held  during  the  farmers'  course. 
This  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  winner  to  this  young  people's 
course.  Besides  this,  in  several  counties  patriotic  citizens  have  also  contributed,  so 
that  there  are  three  or  four  of  these  scholarships  to  be  had  from  a  single  county.  This 
plan  has  been  followed  for  the  past  two  years,  43  such  scholarships  being  awarded  last 
winter; 
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Aside  from  the  work  that  we  are  doing  through  the  schools,  we  are  not  organizing 
boys'  and  girls'  institutes.  As  you  know,  our  plan  of  secondary  agricultural  schools, 
our  regular  extension  courses,  and  our  system  of  agricultural  instruction  in  high, 
graded,  and  rural  schools  render  the  organization  of  boys'  and  girls'  institutes  unnec- 
essary in  this  State. — K.  L.  Hatch. 

Your  committee  believes  that  such  institute  work  for  boys  and  girls  as  can  be 
adapted  to  local  conditions  should  be  encouraged,  not  only  to  cause  young  people  to 
see  a  more  promising  future  on  the  farm,  but  at  the  same  time  to  advance  their  welfare 
and  that  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  and  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
general  public  in  institutes.  The  very  best  representative  men  should  be  found  upon 
the  farms  of  our  country,  but  so  long  as  they  neglect  to  secure  broad,  liberal  education, 
just  so  long  will  they  be  relegated  to  the  back  seat.  The  training  which  a  boy  gets 
during  his  school  days  and  at  the  club  and  institute  gatherings,  followed  by  the  active 
participation  in  farmers'  institutes  and  country  associations,  will  give  him  the  equip- 
ment necessary  to  use  these  opportunities  to  the  very  best  advantage.  Boys  and  girls 
should  be  encouraged  and  helped  to  develop  the  gift  of  public  speaking  and  the  ability 
to  preside  at  any  public  gathering  with  ease  and  dignity.  These  gifts  must  be  used  by 
some  one  in  every  community,  and  fortunate  is  that  man  who,  when  called  upon  to 
play  his  part,  has  during  his  younger  days  prepared  himself  to  do  so  with  ease  to 
himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  neighbors.  Boys'  and  girls'  institutes  offer  the  very 
best  opportunity  possible  to  cultivate  these  gifts  and  give  young  people  defmiteness 
of  purpose. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Fred  H.  Rankin, 
A.  D.  Wilson, 
Val  Keyser,  • 

Committee. 

Discussion. 

R.  A.  Pearson.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  add  anything  to  such  an  interesting 
and  inspiring  paper  as  the  one  just  presented,  yet  I  venture* to  take  a  minute  of  your 
time  to  tell  you  of  one  feature  of  our  work  with  boys  and  girls  in  New  York  which  has 
proved  most  profitable,  and  a  feature  that  we  are  expanding.  When  our  schedule  of 
institutes  is  made  out,  we  communicate  with  the  State  education  department  and  ask 
them  to  notify  their  school  authorities  in  places  where  institutes  are  to  be  held  and  ask 
them  to  advise  us  if  they  wish  to  have  any  meetings  held  in  the  school.  During  the 
last  two  or  three  years  it  has  become  a  regular  practice  in  New  York  for  some  of  the 
institute  speakers  to  be  detailed  in  towns  where  institutes  are  held  to  address  the 
school  children  in  the  schools.  In  this  way  we  have  presented  elementary  agriculture, 
nature  study,  and  such  subjects  before  the  children.  This  is  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  education  department.  The  institute  speakers  also  hold  conferences  with  the 
rural  school  superintendents  and  teachers  in  the  different  counties  and  towns  which 
they  visit  in  addition  to  the  work  that  they  are  doing  in  the  schools. 

A.  M.  Soule.  In  one  congressional  district  in  Georgia  where  club  work  has  been 
organized  in  every  county  there  were  1,200  boys  enrolled  last  year,  and  those  boys 
produced  corn  worth  $50,000.  The  actual  cost  of  the  work  to  the  State  of  Georgia  was 
$1,500.  There  were  350  samples  of  corn  shown  at  the  seventh  congressional  district 
corn  show  held  for  boys,  representing  7,500  bushels  yield. 

John  Hamilton.  This  awakening  of  the  public  to  the  importance  of  teaching  a  boy 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  is  a  new  feature  in  agricultural  education,  and  one  that 
appeals  to  the  ambition  of  young  people.  It  promises  to  keep  the  boys  in  the  country 
and  make  the  country  the  abode  of  men  of  ability  and  enterprise.  Boys  and  girls  by 
the  ten  thousand  are  now  being  reached  with  valuable,  practical  information  respect- 
ing the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  large  numbers  of  girls  are  engaging  in  contests  in 
household  operations  as  well  as  in  the  growing  of  vegetables  and  fruits  and  the  care  of 
poultry.  We  need  to  have  the  list  of  contest  subjects  expanded  to  include  a  much 
larger  variety  of  items.  Hitherto  most  of  the  work  of  this  character  has  been  confined 
to  corn,  whereas  this  is  but  one  of  a  large  number  of  important  subjects  needing 
attention. 
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A.  L.  Martin.  Last  year  in  Pennsylvania  we  held  63  county  fairs;  20  of  these  fairs 
had  boys'  exhibits  of  corn  under  prize  regulation.  At  the  great  Allentown  fair,  at 
which  an  average  of  150,000  people  attended  each  day,  there  was  one  building  set 
apart  for  the  boys  of  that  county  in  which  to  exhibit  corn  and  another  for  the  boys 
to  exhibit  the  best  quality  of  egg  production.  In  the  public  schools  of  the  State  the 
county  superintendents  in  some  15  or  20  counties  offered  prizes  and  held  exhibits  of  . 
corn  and  other  produce  grown  by  boys  and  girls. 

F.  H.  Rankin.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  suggestion,  and  that  is  the  utilization 
of  the  State  fair  in  the  development  of  the  boys  and  girls.  We  have  found  it  one  of 
the  most  useful  agencies  for  assisting  young  people  that  we  have.  There  is  nothing 
that  will  tend  to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  your  State  fair  so  much  as  to  have  the  man- 
agement know  that  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  country  districts  are  going  to  be  visitors 
and  exhibitors  in  the  exhibition. 

P.  A.  Pearson.  The  State  fair  of  New  York  this  year  entertained  100  farm  boys 
free  of  cost.  These  boys  were  selected  by  the  masters  of  the  Pomona  granges  and  the 
school  commissioners  in  their  respective  counties.  The  boys  worked  half  of  each 
day  on  the  fair  grounds  and  the  other  half  of  their  time  they  spent  seeing  the  exhibits. 
Every  morning  they  were  given  a  lecture  at  which  they  were  required  to  be  present. 
There  were  also  two  lectures  in  addition  at  which  their  attendance  was  voluntary. 
Practically  all  the  boys  attended  the  entire,  series  of  lectures.  Prizes  were  given — a 
pair  of  pure-bred  calves  to  each  of  the  four  boys  who  would  submit  the  four  best  ears 
of  corn;  a  pair  of  swine  and  a  pair  of  lambs  to  the  next;  a  pair  of  chickens  to  the  next; 
and  all  the  way  down  to  seed  corn;  nearly  100  ears  were  sent  in. 

J.  H.  Connell.  In  Oklahoma  for  two  years  past  we  have  successfully  held  a  school 
of  agriculture  for  boys  and  girls  at  the  State  fair,  and  the  young  people  paid  their  own 
expenses.  Nearly  a  hundred  of  these  young  people  were  present  during  the  entire 
period,  and  they  undoubtedly  carried  back  into  their  respective  counties  a  great  deal 
of  practical  information  of  value.  I  have  proposed  to  the  counties  to  hold  a  six-day 
movable  school  of  agriculture  in  the  10  counties  of  the  State  doing  the  most  satisfactory 
farmers'  institute  work  during  the  year.  By  this  method  we  have  succeeded  in  a  num- 
ber of  counties  in  emolling  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  the  insti- 
tutes. This  large  percentage  was  secured  by  representing  the  great  advantage  that 
these  movable  schools  would  be  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  various  communities. 

J.  L.  Ellsworth.  While  the  boys'  and  girls'  potato  and  corn  club  work  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  college,  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  it  and  know  that  it  is  doing  wonderfully  good  work.  Many  of  the  exhibits  of  these 
clubs  were  shown  at  the  county  fairs. 

A.  P.  Sandles.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio  passed  a  resolution  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  at  least  one  boy  from  every  county  to  the  State  fair,  that  boy  to  be 
selected  by  ballot  in  his  county,  the  voters  being  the  presidents  of  the  farmers' 
institutes,  the  presidents  of  the  county-school  examiners,  and  the  county  board  of 
commissioners.  On  a  certain  day  the  election  was  held  at  the  county  courthouse  in 
each  county,  and  the  State  fair  incidentally  got  more  advertising  from  that  medium 
than  it  ever  got  before.  We  also  gave  the  county-fair  associations  the  privilege  of 
selecting  one  boy  to  represent  each  association  at  the  State  fair,  the  county  association 
to  pay  the  expenses.  Altogether  we  had  102  boys  in  attendance,  and  a  brighter, 
happier  lot  you  never  saw.  We  had  the  instruction  part  of  their  entertainment  in  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  educator,  each  boy  was  required  to  prepare  an  essay  on 
what  he  had  seen  and  learned,  and  the  county  papers  in  nearly  every  county  pub- 
lished that  boy's  composition.  Prizes  also  were  given  by  the  State  fair  association 
for  the  best  essay  prepared. 

At  all  of  our  institutes  we  ask  the  superintendent  of  schools  at  each  place  where 
institutes  are  held  to  invite  the  speakers  to  give  a  10  or  15  minute  talk  to  every 
school.   We  find  that  this  creates  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  ties  the  community  a 
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little  closer  to  the  institute  and  its  work  than  it  ever  was  before.  When  we  run  our 
agricultural  trains,  we  usually  send  a  telegram  ahead  to  the  superintendent  of  schools 
asking  him  if  he  will  get  his  board  to  grant  him  permission  to  dismiss  his  school.  We 
put  a  car  on  filled  with  exhibits,  and  the  school  children  turn  out  in  great  numbers 
and  visit  these  exhibits  wherever  they  have  opportunity. 

"FOLLOWING  UP"  INSTITUTE  INSTRUCTION. 

"What  plan  for  'following  up'  institute  instruction  can  be  adopted  that  will  secure 
the  introduction  of  better  methods  into  farm  practice?  "  was  discussed  by  W.  C.  Latta, 
of  Indiana,  as  follows: 

A  few  years  ago  the  answer  to  this  question  would  have  been  difficult.  To-day  the 
answer  is  comparatively  easy.  The  extension  departments  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
have  discovered  or  devised  several  excellent  ways  of  following  up  institute  instruction 
that  have  stood  the  crucial  test  of  performance. 

It  is  hot  so  easy,  however,  to  set  forth  the  order  of  sequence  or  indicate  the  relative 
importance  of  the  several  steps  of  a  plan  for  following  up  the  instruction  given  at  the 
farmers'  institute.  Indeed,  so  diverse  are  the  conditions  and  so  unequal  the  agricul- 
tural development  in  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  Provinces,  that  doubtless 
both  the  order  and  the  importance  of  these  steps  would  vary. 

For  this  reason  the  writer  of  this  paper  does  not  hope  to  offer  a  plan  suitable  for 
general  adoption ;  he  is  quite  content  merely  to  suggest  a  plan  that  has  been  found  to 
work  well  in  the  Middle  West. 

Successive  steps  of  the  plan. — Following  the  farmers'  institute,  the  next  step  in  point 
of  time,  employed  by  the  extension  department,  was  the  instructional  train.  This 
was  followed  in  rather  quick  succession  by  the  field  demonstration  and  the  farmers' 
short  course  or  movable  school  of  agriculture.  It  is  believed  that  the  logical  order 
of  these  steps  is  the  same,  in  the  section  referred  to,  as  that  just  given,  viz,  (1)  the 
institute,  (2)  the  instructional  train,  (3)  the  demonstration,  and  (4)  the  movable 
school  of  agriculture. 

The  farmers'  institute. — Though  not  the  first  in  the  field,  the  farmers'  institute  is 
the  recognized  leader  in  pioneer  extension  work.  No  other  agency  can  so  quickly 
or  so  effectively  inaugurate  and  conduct  a  campaign  of  agitation  for  agricultural 
improvement. 

There  will  continue  to  be  the  need  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  a  com- 
munity to  the  importance  of  soil,  seed,  and  live-stock  improvement;  the  necessity 
ojj  improved  methods  on  the  farm ;  the  danger  of  insanitary  conditions  in  and  around 
the  dwelling;  the  menace  of  low  social  and  moral  standards;  the  value  of  proper 
home  and  neighborhood  attractions  for  the  young;  and  the  enlarging  and  ennobling 
influence  of  good  schools  and  live  churches. 

For  these  reasons  and  others  that  might  be  named,  it  is  believed  there  will  continue 
to  be  a  place  for  the  farmers'  institute  in  any  fully  developed  scheme  of  agricultural 
extension. 

The  instructional  train. — The  instructional  train  admirably  supplements  the  work 
of  the  farmers'  institute.  It  is  something  tangible,  not  to  say  spectacular.  The 
backing  of  a  great  railway  corporation  gives  it  dignity  and  importance  which  arrests 
attention.  The  train  does  one  thing  at  a  time  and  that  at  the  proper  psychological 
moment.  At  one  time  it  is  seed  corn;  at  another,  wheat  improvement;  at  another, 
fruit  or  the  dairy,  etc. 

Facts  are  given  in  a  striking  and  convincing  way.  Diagrams  and  models  illustrate, 
elucidate,  and  emphasize  the  particular  truth  set  forth.  Printed  matter,  which  is 
freely  distributed,  affords  accurate  and  valuable  information  which  can  be  taken 
home,  studied,  and  put  immediately  into  practice,  while  the  lesson  is  still  fresh  and 
distinct  and  before  the  interest  has  time  to  wane. 

The  instructional  train,  when  well  equipped,  manned,  and  conducted,  and  when 
run  at  the  right  time,  affords  most  valuable  instruction  to  follow  the  farmers'  institute. 

Demonstration  work.-— Those  forms  of  demonstration  employed  by  the  extension 
departments  have,  like  the  instructional  train,  the  advantage  of  timeliness.  These 
demonstrations  are  made  just  when  the  attention  of  the  farmers  is  naturally  aroused. 
They  have  the  further  advantage  of  fitting  right  down  upon  the  soil  or  into  the  home 
neighborhood.  Then,  too,  their  tangible  results  remain  or  develop  after  the  demon- 
strator has  gone.  There  is  no  juggling  or  sleight-of-hand  performance  to  vanish  with 
the  exit  of  the  performer.  The  results  remain  and  convince  the  most  skeptical, 
the  most  prejudiced,  and  the  most  ignorant. 
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There  are  many  types  and  forms  of  demonstration,  both  the  unconscious  and  those 
which  are  definitely  planned  and  systematically  wrought.  The  earliest  and  least 
heralded  but  widely  usetul  form  of  demonstration  is  that  afforded  by  the  successful, 
progressive  farmer. 

The  benefits  of  the  farmers'  institute  work  have  been  greatly  augmented  and  made 
lasting  by  the  demonstrations  of  good  farm  practice  made  by  farmers  who,  at  a  farmers' 
institute,  have  "caught  on"  to  the  better  way  of  doing  something. 

The  demonstration  afforded  by  the  agricultural  graduate  who  is  "making  good" 
on  the  farm  is  highly  valuable,  (1)  in  showing  to  the  community  the  results  of  im- 
proved methods,  and  (2)  in  the  evidence  it  gives  of  the  practical  value  of  an  agri- 
cultural education  in  the  everyday  work  of  the  farm. 

Though  truly  valuable,  the  two  kinds  of  demonstration  just  referred  to  are  entirely 
too  slow  in  their  operation,  and  too  narrow  in  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  to  effect 
a  rapid  or  general  improvement  in  agricultural  methods  and  results. 

The  departments  of  agricultural  extension  have,  therefore,  recognized  and  met 
the  need  of  forms  of  demonstration  which  can  be  widely  advertised,  quickly  made, 
multiplied,  or  moved  from  place  to  place.  The  movable  forms  of  demonstration 
include  spraying,  pruning,  and  packing,  live-stock  judging,  tests  for  butter  fat, 
cookery  of  foods,  slaughter-block  tests,  tuberculin  tests,  and  the  killing  and  dissection 
of  reacting  animals,  etc.  The  fixed  types  of  demonstration  include  orchard  or  pasture 
renovation,  demonstration  plats  on  county  poor  farms,  demonstration  farms,  etc. 

With  the  aid  of  the  press  and  posters  and  circulars  of  the  extension  departments, 
these  several  forms  of  demonstration  can  be  quickly  brought  before  large  numbers 
of  farmers  with  whom  "seeing  is  believing." 

Thus  saying  crystallizes  into  doing,  processes  into  results,  and  hazy  impressions 
into  clear  convictions.  Slowly,  even  imperceptibly,  as  the  result  of  one  or  more 
successful  demonstrations,  the  farmers  of  a  community  come  to  realize  that  science 
has  a  message  for  them,  and  that  the  teacher  of  agriculture  can  interpret  that  message 
and  show  its  applications  to  the  farm. 

The  movable  school  of  agriculture. — In  this  way  the  people  of  a  locality  become 
prepared  for  the  more  fully  systematized  instruction  of  the  farmers'  short  course  or 
movable  school  of  agriculture. 

Although,  as  before  stated,  this  change  has  come  slowly  and  silently,  like  the 
incoming  tide,  it  amounts  to  a  revolution  in  the  thought  and  attitude  of  the  farmers. 
In  consequence,  many  extension  departments  are  now  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  meet 
the  demand  for  these  short  courses  in  soil  improvement,  crop  production,  animal 
husbandry,  horticulture,  dairying,  and  domestic  science. 

In  the  face  of  the  good  results  already  accomplished  by  these  movable  schools  of 
agriculture  the  old-time  prejudice  against  books  and  agricultural  education  is  begin- 
ning to  vanish  like  frost  before  the  sun,  and  in  its  place  is  coming  a  consciousness  of 
the  need  of  a  better  education  for  those  who  till  the  soil,  and  this  in  turn  is  crystalliz- 
ing into  a  demand  for  better  rural  schools  in  which  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country 
can  get  effective  training  and  preparation  for  life  on  the  farm. 

From  these  better  schools,  which  are  even  now  coming  into  being,  will  come  forth 
young  men  and  women  with  a  new  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  life  in  the  country 
and  a  new  ambition  to  realize  these  possibilities. 

Many  of  these  will  enter  the  agricultural  colleges  to  get  further  training  and  equip- 
ment for  leadership  in  the  great  work  of  enriching  and  enlarging  country  life  and 
creating  a  genuine  love  and  patriotism  for  a  more  rational,  more  scientific,  and  more 
successful  agriculture. 

Discussion. 

James  Withycombe.  The  farmers'  institute  has  materially  influenced  for  the  better 
farm  practices  in  Oregon.  However,  by  the  process  of  a  gradual  evolutionary  develop- 
ment, the  efficiency  of  the  work  has  been  greatly  improved;  first,  it  was  the  general 
institute,  with  an  aim  to  include  a  large  range  of  subjects;  second,  more  special  work 
was  attempted,  with  good  results;  later,  the  demonstration  train  was  introduced. 
These  trains  were  equipped  at  first  to  represent  a  number  of  departments,  including 
agronomy,  dairying,  horticulture,  animal  husbandry,  poultry  husbandry,  and  market 
gardening.  Later  they  were  made  more  special,  simply  representing  the  major  agri- 
cultural endeavors  of  the  sections  through  which  they  were  operated .  This  was  found 
to  be  a  marked  improvement  over  the  more  general  demonstrations.  The  demon- 
stration train  was  followed  with  the  movable  school,  which  proved  to  be  very  attractive 
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to  high-school  students.  Farmers  also  manifested  much  interest  in  these  schools, 
especially  those  farmers  engaged  in  dairying  and  orchard  work. 

The  special  institute,  however,  is  still  popular  with  the  farmers.  They  do  not  care 
so  much  for  the  carefully  prepared  address,  but  rather  appreciate  good  practical  talks 
and  discussions  of  the  particular  problems  in  which  they  are  directly  interested. 

County  demonstration  farms  would  seem  to  be  the  next  logical  step.  These,  how- 
ever, should  be  conducted  upon  a  strictly  farm  basis,  i.e.,  profit  earning  and  soil 
improvement.  In  very  large  counties,  comprising  over  6,000,000  acres  of  land,  such 
as  are  found  in  Oregon,  considerable  cooperative  work  should  be  done  with  farmers,  so 
that  various  sections  of  the  county  would  be  represented  in  the  work.  At  these 
farms,  during  the  growing  season,  an  annual  institute  could  be  held  profitably.  This 
would  enable  the  farmer  to  see  the  crops  and  become  familiar  with  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  grown. 

These  county  demonstration  farms  should  be  the  center  of  agricultural  activities  from 
which  all  cooperative  work  in  the  county  should  emanate.  In  connection  with  these 
farms  the  superintendent  may  act  as  a  traveling  agricultural  adviser,  by  visiting  farms 
and  offering  suggestions  as  to  cultural  methods,  crop  production,  and  general  farm 
management.  The  value  of  this  work,  however,  will  rest  largely  with  the  ability,  tact, 
and  personal  equation  of  the  adviser. 

In  Oregon  institutes  have  been  held  in  the  past  upon  request  of  residents  of  any 
district.  There  are  no  regular  county  organizations.  This  is  largely  on  account  of  the 
sparse  settlement  in  some  counties.  With  the  inauguration  of  county  demonstration 
farms  the  county  should  be  made  the  unit  of  operation,  and  as  settlement  becomes 
more  dense  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  adopt  the  township  unit. 

The  local  institute  is  indispensible  and  is  destined  to  remain  the  principal  educa- 
tional factor  in  all  agricultural  communities. 

Boys'  and  girls'  clubs  should  be  organized  and  agricultural  extension  work  should 
reach  and  permeate  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
getting  people  back  to  the  soil  as  it  is  to  keep  the  boy  upon  the  farm.  This  will  come 
from  a  true  inspiration  as  to  the  dignity  of  agriculture  and  the  possibilities  of  the  farm. 

The  discussion  was  further  participated  in  by  T.  A.  Hoverstadt,  of  North  Dakota; 
A.  B.  Hostetter,  of  Minnesota;  L.  R.  Taft,  of  Michigan;  J.  H.  Worst,  of  North  Dakota; 
E.  W.  Burroughs,  of  Illinois,  and  John  Hamilton.  The  methods  of  " following  up  " 
brought  out  in  the  discussions  were :  The  employment  of  an  agricultural  editor  to  pre- 
pare articles  for  the  press,  the  itinerant  adviser,  the  county  agricultural  overseer  and 
expert,  the  demonstration  field,  and  the  local  farm  club. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until  7.30  p.  m. 

Evening  Session,  Monday,  November  13,  1911. 

The  first  business  was  the  presentation  of  the  annual  address  of  the  president, 
A.  M.  Soule,  of  Georgia,  J.  L.  Ellsworth  presiding. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Farmers'  institutes  have  been  a  dominating  force  in  the  educational  progress  of  the 
United  States  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  They  represented  the  first  systematic 
and  successful  effort  made  toward  bringing  the  farmer  in  touch  with  the  fundamental 
facts  of  science  relating  to  the  welfare  of  his  vocation.  They  gave  to  the  scientist  his 
first  opportunity  to  gain  a  clear  insight  into  many  of  the  rural  problems  upon  the 
successful  solution  of  which  depended  the  ratio  of  advancement  made  by  our  agricul- 
ture. They  first  brought  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  experiment  stations  into 
sympathetic  relationship  with  their  constituency.  In  many  instances  they  gave  pur- 
pose and  direction  to  the  work  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  experiment  stations, 
and  added  greatly  to  their  efficiency  through  aiding  them  in*securing  proper  endow- 
ment from  the  State  for  the  maintenance  of  their  work.  They  brought  a  new  hope  and 
inspiration  to  the  farm  and  farm  life,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  what  we  are  now 
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pleased  to  recognize  under  the  general  term  of  ' 1  extension  teaching  in  agriculture." 
The  scope  of  then  activity  has  been  well-nigh  universal,  the  service  of  the  institutes 
not  having  been  confined  to  any  class  of  our  citizens  or  section  of  the  country.  They 
have  been  singularly  free  from  politics  and  political  domination,  and  have  fearlessly 
stood  forth  as  the  carriers  of  truth  and  enlightenment  into  "the  dark  places."  They 
have  exerted  a  marked  influence,  not  only  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  improve- 
ment of  live  stock  and  farm  crops,  but  upon  the  home  itself,  and  have  advanced  our 
ideals  with  reference  to  education  and  the  reorganization  of  country  life  to  an  amazing 
degree.  The  institute  is  the  agency  which  destroyed  much  of  the  prejudice  existing 
toward  agricultural  education  at  an  early  date,  and  only  those  who  have  had  experience 
can  realize  what  an  achievement  this  represents. 

The  overcoming  of  prejudice,  the  cementing  of  antagonisms  and  the  advancement 
of  goodfellowship,  and  a  wholesome  relationship  between  the  several  agencies  seeking 
agricultural  development  is  in  itself  an  epoch-making  achievement. 

These  represent  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  farmers'  institutes  have  served  and 
advanced  our  agriculture  and  the  interests  which  it  represents.  To  some  the  claims 
set  forth  may  appear  unreasonable,  and  it  is  true  that  no  one  agency  can  claim  to  have 
accomplished  much  in  itself,  but  its  reciprocal  action  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
there  are  not  many  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  situation  who  would  have 
the  temerity  to  say  that  the  advancement  witnessed  in  agricultural  arts  and  industries 
in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  would  have  taken  place  but  for  the  knowledge — dis- 
seminating agencies — which  farmers'  institutes  brought  into  play. 

As  a  result  of  the  sentiment  developed  through  institute  activities  the  demand  for 
instruction  along  all  lines  of  farming  has  swept  across  the  country  like  an  all-consuming 
fire.  The  thirst  for  knowledge  in  place  of  the  apathy  and  indifference  which  was  dis- 
played not  so  long  since  by  many  of  our  farmers  is  an  inspiration  to  all  who  have  the 
welfare  of  their  country  at  heart.  As  a  result  of  this  demand  for  training  on  the  part  of 
those  who  reside  in  the  country  other  agencies  have  been  developed,  and  now  many  of 
our  States,  either  through  their  State  colleges  of  agriculture  or  boards  of  agriculture,  are 
appropriating  considerable  sums  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  those  who  till  the  soil. 
This  work  is  being  specialized  and  formulated  along  a  variety  of  lines.  As  a  result  the 
old  one-day  farmers'  institute  is  giving  place  to  schools  lasting  from  three  days  to  one 
week.  Naturally  it  is  possible  to  do  more  efficient  work  where  a  considerable  amount 
of  equipment  for  demonstration  purposes  is  available,  and  where  several  men  may  be 
maintained  in  one  community  for  a  given  period  of  time.  As  a  result  of  the  demand 
for  and  development  of  extension  teaching  on  a  comprehensive  basis  some  seem  to 
fear  that  the  farmers'  institute  is  about  to  lose  its  usefulness  and  to  be  swept  aside  by  a 
newer  order  of  affairs.  This  fear  seems  idle  to  me,  for  there  will  always  be  a  demand 
for  the  one  and  two  day  institutes,  and  they  can  serve  a  purpose  which  no  other  agency 
yet  developed  can  do  so  economically  or  so  well.  For  example,  it  frequently  becomes 
necessary  in  every  Commonwealth  to  conduct  a  campaign  in  which  the  emphasis  of  a 
certain  truth  of  fundamental  importance  is  imperative.  It  is  not  intended  that  this 
shall  be  an  educational  campaign  in  the  sense  that  systematic  instruction  will  be 
offered.  It  is  intended,  however,  to  place  within  the  reach  of  from  20,000  to  100,000 
farmers  and  their  families  definite  information  which  will  enable  them  to  successfully 
grapple  with  a  new  disease  of  plants  or  animals.  There  is  no  better  way  of  accomplish- 
ing this  purpose  than  through  the  one  or  two  day  institutes,  as  all  know  who  have  had 
experience  in  meeting  the  conditions  enforced  upon  a  State  by  the  sudden  invasion  of 
the  boll  weevil  or  other  agencies  of  a  similarly  destructive  character. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  further  the  services  which  the  institute  will  always 
continue  to  render.  Thoughtful  men  realize  that  as  our  civilization  advances  changes 
in  organization  and  in  methods  are  bound  to  come,  and  those  who  have  the  welfare 
of  institutes  at  heart  should  gladly  welcome  the  more  systematic  instruction  which 
extension  agencies  promise  to  make  possible  in  many  communities.  Our  progress  as 
a  nation  depends  on  the  more  perfect  and  complete  education  of  our  people,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  shall  abandon  the  institutions  given  us  by  our  forefathers  or 
those  agencies  by  which  we  have  attained  our  present  degree  of  excellence. 

In  regard  to  the  relationship  of  farmers'  institutes  to  extension  teaching  each  State 
must  work  out  its  own  salvation.  In  those  in  which  the  extension  teaching  and  insti- 
tutes are  intimately  associated  or  probably  under  the  direction  of  a  single  agency,  the 
work  can  be  coordinated  so  as  to  preserve  a  proper  equilibrium  between  these  educa- 
tional factors.  In  other  States  where  the  situation  may  not  be  so  fortunate,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  lines  of  work  should  not  be  clearly  and  incisively  drawn  and  conflict 
of  purpose  and  overlapping  avoided.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done  and  so  little  money 
and  so  few  men  available  for  the  task  that  it  would  be  deplorable  for  those  concerned 
with  the  advancement  of  our  agricultural  interests  to  spend  their  time  and  effort 
waging  war  against  each  other.    There  is  room  for  all,  and  may  we  not  fittingly  epito- 
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mize  the  situation  by  paraphrasing  the  famous  motto  which  the  celebrated  Admiral 
Nelson  nailed  to  his  masthead  during  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  namely,  "England 
expects  every  man  this  day  to  do  his  duty." 

The  correlated  interest  and  responsibility  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  agricultural 
education  and  the  promotion  of  farmers'  institutes  is  well  illustrated  by  one  or  two 
examples  which  have  materially  affected  southern  prosperity.  The  experiment 
stations  of  the  South,  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  discovered  and  made  known  the  fundamental  truths  by  which  the  eradi- 
cation of  cattle  ticks  was  rendered  possible.  The  progress  in  the  destruction  of  this 
pest  has  been  due  to  the  campaign  of  education  carried  on  in  the  various  States.  In 
many  of  these  States  the  agency  through  which  the  work  was  accomplished  was  the 
farmers'  institute,  without  which  the  truth  could  not  have  been  conveyed  in  an  effec- 
tive form  to  those  who  live  in  isolated  rural  communities.  Thus  one  agency  may  not 
claim  to  be  responsible  for  all  that  has  been  accomplished,  but  several  working  together 
have  already  succeeded  in  promoting  a  campaign  of  education  which  has  resulted  in 
the  destruction  forever  of  the  cattle  tick  in  a  territory  larger  than  several  of  our  sover- 
eign States.  What  this  has  meant  to  the  people  resident  in  these  sections  and  what  it 
has  meant  to  the  animal  industries  of  the  South  words  would  not  adequately  portray, 
but  it  is  an  evidence  of  what  correlation  of  purpose  in  education  may  be  made  to 
accomplish. 

A  few  years  ago  cottonseed  was  a  waste  product  throughout  the  South  and  was  thrown 
into  streams  until  in  some  instances  the  smaller  ones  were  diverted  from  their  course. 
The  chemists  of  our  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  found  out  presently 
that  these  seed  contained  an  edible  oil,  rivaling  that  of  the  olive,  and  a  meat  so  rich 
in  food  elements  that  it  surpassed  any  concentrate  available  for  the  nutrition  of  ani- 
mals. When  these  facts  became  patent  to  all,  the  experiment  stations  demonstrating 
by  feeding  tests  the  value  of  the  seed  and  our  domestic  science  agencies  establishing 
the  food  value  of  the  oil,  the  institutes  carried  the  truth  to  thousands  of  communities 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  seed  looked  upon  as  a  waste  product  is  now 
worth  more  than  $150,000,000  annually  to  southern  agriculture.  Let  us  take  courage 
from  these  examples  and  realize  that  a  united  and  cooperative  effort  is  what  we  need 
to  cultivate  in  all  our  educational  activities.  When  this  spirit  rises  uppermost  the 
institutes  will  become  more  efficient  year  by  year,  serve  their  purpose  more  satisfac- 
torily, and  reach  that  destiny  which  all  feel  they  deserve  in  advancing  the  interests 
of  agricultural  education  in  America. 

But  the  usefulness  of  farmers'  institutes  has  not  been  confined  to  economic  lines 
alone.  The  correction  of  error  has  frequently  been  achieved  by  them.  There  are 
thousands  of  persons  who  have  now  learned  that  wheat  does  not  turn  to  cheat;  that 
hollow-horn  and  hollow-tail  are  myths  of  the  imagination;  that  the  loss  of  the  cud  in 
ruminants  can  not  be  corrected  by  the  administration  of  a  ball  of  rags  to  the  unfortu- 
nate animal;  that  the  moon  does  not  exert  such  a  potent  influence  on  the  growth  of 
crops  as  we  have  sometimes  been  led  to  believe;  and  that  the  souring  of  milk  is  not 
due  to  thunder.  Thank  God  the  time  has  passed  when  it  may  be  said  of  the  American 
farmer:  "A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim,  a  yellow  primrose  was  to  him,  and  it  was  noth- 
ing more."  What  a  relief  definite  knowledge  along  these  lines  has  brought  to  the  minds 
of  thousands  of  people;  what  a  wonderful  degree  of  progress  has  followed  the  clearing 
up  of  these  idle  superstitions,  for  we  should  never  forget  that  education  is  an  evolution 
away  from  superstition  and  that  a  nation  makes  progress  just  so  rapidly  as  its  people 
replace  error  with  truth. 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  not  only  has  mystery  given  way  to  fact  in  many  communities, 
but  truths  of  fundamental  concern  have  taken  their  place.  For  instance,  thousands 
of  farmers  now  know  something  about  plant  food,  and  have  at  least  a  faint  understand- 
ing of  the  functions  which  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  lime  and  other  chemical  elements 
perform  in  plant  economy.  They  understand  that  bacteria  may  be  the  purveyors  of 
disease  to  their  live  stock,  but  that  by  the  use  of  various  antitoxins  these  troubles  may 
be  successfully  controlled.  They  appreciate  that  through  the  agency  of  friendly 
microscopic  organisms  their  soils  may  be  liberally  and  economically  supplied  with 
nitrogen.  Thousands  of  farmers  now  know  as  much  about  seed  selection  as  the  savants 
of  50  years  ago,  and  they  have  found  out  that  through  seed  selection  systematically 
carried  on  they  may  add  from  one  to  five  fold  to  their  crop  yields.  These  represent 
some  of  the  facts  which  institutes  have  aided  in  bringing  to  a  large  number  of  commu- 
nities throughout  the  United  States,  and  graphically  illustrate  the  efficient  purpose 
which  they  have  served  in  the  redirection  of  our  educational  affairs  as  they  pertain  to 
agriculture. 

The  institute  platform  of  the  future  should  include  and  emphasize  most  strenuously 
planks  for  better  homes,  crops,  and  prices,  respectively.  The  home  has  been  honored 
with  first  place  advisedly  for  on  its  organization  the  advancement  of  the  civilization 
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of  the  Nation  depends.  It  must  therefore  be  placed  above  all  other  agencies,  no  effort 
being  spared  to  improve  its  sanitation,  to  beautify  it  internally  and  externally,  to 
make  its  environment  ideal  in  all  respects,  provide  it  with  comforts  within  and  without, 
and  make  it  in  every  sense  the  highest  type  of  urban  residence  in  a  rural  environment. 
By  this  is  meant  to  equip  it  with  every  convenience  which  city  homes  enjoy,  and  to 
so  locate  it  in  groves  of  majestic  trees  and  surround  it  with  beautiful  lawns  and  flower 
beds  as  to  provide  landscape  effects  and  vistas  that  will  bring  inspiration  to  the  heart 
and  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  child  throughout  life.  It  is  said  that 
a  well-known  college  professor,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  by  the  way,  had  a  wayward 
son,  and  that  in  discussing  the  matter  with  a  friend  who  was  endeavoring  to  console 
him,  made  this  reply:  "It  is  true  that  my  son  is  wayward  at  the  present  time,  but 
he  had  correct  training  and  there  was  instilled  into  his  mind  in  youth  those  principles 
which  are  lasting  in  their  purpose  and  influence.  Though  my  son  be  wayward  at 
present,  he  will  return  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  life  as  he  becomes  older."  It  is 
recorded  that  the  father's  prophecy  proved  correct.  Thousands  will  testify  to  the 
sagacity  of  this  wise  old  man.  This  being  true,  should  we  not  lavish  more  attention 
on  the  home,  and  should  we  not  stress  every  phase  of  activity  which  makes  for  its 
betterment  through  our  farmers'  institutes?  Place  the  home  first,  make  its  attach- 
ments so  strong,  its  environments  so  self-centered,  that  it  will  forever  bind  the  affections 
of  the  youth  to  its  hearthstone. 

' '  Blood  is  thicker  than  water, ' '  but  sentiment  is  stronger  than  a  thousand  bands  of 
finest  steel.  Through  sentiment  and  devotion  we  may  accomplish  that  purpose  which 
all  agree  is  the  most  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  Nation,  namely,  the 
retention  in  the  country  of  the  proper  proportion  of  our  population  to  insure  its  best 
development  and  the  preservation  forever  of  our  highest  ideals. 

Without  good  crops  and  reasonable  prices  for  the  same,  homes  can  not  be  devel- 
oped, and  therefore  we  should  stress  all  knowledge  which  will  place  the  farmer  in  a 
proper  relation  to  nature.  Those  of  us  who  have  studied  the  situation  realize  that 
several  billion  dollars  escape  the  grasp  of  those  who  cultivate  the  soil  each  year. 
This  sum,  so  fabulous  and  so  impossible  of  appreciation  in  its  extent,  represents  the 
tribute  we  pay  to  the  lack  of  nature  knowledge.  All  of  this  wealth  can  not  be  secured 
or  preserved,  but  much  of  it  can  be  if  the  truths  which  science  has  revealed  be  brought 
within  the  grasp  of  the  farmer  in  a  graphic  though  simple  form.  Can  this  be  done? 
Unquestionably  it  can.  A  reference  to  local  conditions  for  illustrative  purposes  may 
be  pardoned.  Last  winter  an  educational  train  was  operated  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
It  traveled  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  for  49  days,  and  during  that 
time  was  met  by  350,000  persons.  To  some  this  may  seem  an  impossibility,  but  there 
were  many  visitors  from  other  States  who  will  testify  to  the  conservativeness  of  this 
statement.  At  every  stop  soils,  seed  selection,  and  the  cultivation  and  fertilization 
of  the  land  were  discussed  in  detail.  As  a  result  300,000  tons  more  of  high-grade 
fertilizer  were  applied  to  crops  in  1911  than  in  the  previous  year.  Up  to  the  time  of 
writing  more  cotton  has  been  harvested  and  ginned  than  in  1910,  and  it  is  stated  by 
conservative  men  that  the  cotton  cron  will  exceed  in  amount  that  ever  produced  in 
the  State  before  by  500,000  bales.  It  is  true  that  the  price  is  not  so  high  as  usual,  and 
this  is  an  unfortunate  concomitant  of  the  situation,  but  nevertheless  more  money 
will  probably  be  brought  into  Georgia  from  the  cotton  crop  than  ever  before.  This 
money  is  necessary  for  the  betterment  of  the  homes  along  the  lines  indicated.  This 
illustration  has  been  cited  to  show  how  it  is  possible  for  farmers'  institute  work  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  redirecting  the  energy  of  the  farmer  and  adding  to  his  financial 
resources.  Let  us  emphasize  this  feature  of  the  work,  not  for  its  baser,  monetary 
value,  but  for  the  constructive  development  which  additional  revenues  alone  make 
possible. 

There  are  other  special  phases  of  activity  which  our  farmers'  institute  workers 
should  emphasize,  one  of  which  is  the  cooperative  relation  which  should  exist  among 
farmers  and  between  the  buyer  and  seller. 

Until  a  more  widespread  spirit  of  cooperation  is  engendered  and  carried  out  more 
effectively  in  the  future  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  those  who  till  the  soil  will 
not  receive  proper  returns  for  their  industry.  Farming  can  not  become  an  inspiring 
and  successful  avocation  until  organized  along  business  lines.  There  must  be  an 
opportunity  for  profit  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  farm  operations  along  lines  which 
will  enable  the  landowner  to  receive  a  proper  return  on  his  investment.  This  end 
will  only  be  achieved  when  the  principles  of  cooperation  are  more  generally  accepted 
and  utilized.  It  has  been  said  by  a  savant  that  if  there  is  one  outstanding  fault  of  the 
American  people  it  is  their  tendency  to  individualism.  By  this  is  meant  a  tendency 
to  individualize.  It  is  true  there  is  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  particularly  in  our 
rural  communities,  which  militates  against  cooperative  effort.  Is  it  not  possible 
through  a  systematic  campaign  to  break  down  some  of  this  opposition  and  to  formulate 
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the  farmers  of  the  various  communities,  not  into  a  trust  which  will  hold  up  and  rob 
the  consuming  population,  but  which  will  so  cooperate  in  buying  and  selling  as  to 
enable  the  farmer  to  recerve»his  just  dues  and  a  proper  return  for  the  effort  expended 
in  the  production  of  his  crop?  There  is  probably  no  question  which  may  be  taken 
up  by  the  institutes  of  more  far-reaching  importance  and  which  will  have  such  a 
fundamental  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the  American  farm  and  farmer  as  this  one. 

There  is  another  phase  of  activity  which  institutes  may  promote  advantageously, 
which  is  the  calling  of  the  attention  of  business  men  of  the  several  States  to  the  im- 
portance of  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  rural  communities,  which  alone 
have  made  possible  the  existence  of  towns  and  cities  which  urban  residents  so  fondly 
and  proudly  espouse  as  their  own.  Is  not  the  following  a  proper  sentiment  to  place 
before  them,  ' '  It  came  from  the  land  and  its  just  proportion  must  return  thereto' '  ?  In 
the  past  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  upon  the  part  of  business  interests  to  take 
advantage  of  the  farmer  because  of  his  isolated  life.  This  is  unfortunate  and  has  done 
much  toward  drawing  an  undue  proportion  of  our  population  into  the^  city  so  they 
might  enjoy,  as  they  often  believe,  the  large  profits  and  idle  life  which  it  supposedly 
affords.  Recently  business  men  have  become  aroused  to  the  importance  of  education 
in  the  rural  sections.  They  have  come  to  realize  that  the  mere  location  of  industries 
within  the  borders  of  the  corporation  is  not  likely  to  insure  the  permanent  develop- 
ment of  their  town  to  anything  like  the  same  degree  as  the  building  up  of  a  prosperous 
rural  community  where  an  abundance  of  not  only  the  necessities  of  life  may  be  pro- 
duced, but  those  crops  or  animals  which  have  a  monetary  value  marketed  in  such  large 
quantities  as  to  make  it  a  specialized  center  of  more  than  local  reputation.  If  a  city 
may  build  up  the  county  surrounding  it  through  a  generousand  wise  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  forces  which  make  for  rural  betterment,  it  is  possible  that  the  cotton 
crop  of  a  given  county,  for  example,  may  be  increased  by  25,000  bales,  which  at  $60 
a  bale  represents  $1,500,000.  Surely  it  would  be  well  worth  accomplishing  such  an 
end,  and  it  would  appear  now  that  many  of  our  towns  and  cities  are  in  the  proper 
frame  of  mind  to  appreciate  facts  of  this  kind  and  to  cooperate  most  effectively  in 
promoting  the  development  of  the  rural  sections.  Just  how  this  may  be  brought 
about  must  be  determined  largely  by  the  workers  in  the  several  States.  Very  effective 
assistance  has  been  rendered  our  institute  workers  in  Georgia  in  the  organization  and 
operation  of  educational  trains,  the  development  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  the 
holding  of  itinerant  or  traveling  schools  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  inauguration  of 
county  fairs. 

In  some  instances  farmers'  clubs  have  been  organized  in  cooperation  with  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  services  of  men  sought  from  the  college  of  agriculture 
who  are  capable  of  diagnosing  the  farm  troubles  of  that  community  and  prescribing 
methods  for  their  correction.  In  this  connection  the  railroads  should  be  induced  to 
do  their  share,  which,  it  may  be  said,  judging  from  individual  experience,  they  are 
generally  ready  to  do.  As  the  campaign  of  education  progresses,  it  will  be  well  to 
bring  the  clergyman,  doctor,  and  lawyer  into  cooperative  relations  with  the  move- 
ment. This  can  be  done  more  easily  than  we  sometimes  imagine,  and  with  most 
benign  results. 

We  are  all  naturally  interested  in  seeing  agricultural  instruction  placed  on  a  more 
efficient  basis  in  our  rural  schools  and  in  discovering  the  means  by  which  the  school 
and  its  life  may  be  related  more  effectively  to  the  home.  In  our  own  experience  this 
has  been  more  successfully  accomplished  by  the  organization  of  boys'  corn  clubs  and 
girls'  canning  clubs  than  in  any  other  way.  In  promoting  work  of  this  character, 
however,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  school  board  and  the  county  school  commis- 
sioner should  constitute  the  units  of  cooperation.  The  advantage  of  promoting  work 
of  this  character  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  boy  and  the  girl  approach  the  proposition 
with  an  unbiased  mind.  They  are  willing  to  follow  blindly  the  advice  and  directions 
offered  by  the  instructor,  and  if  he  has  ability  and  discretion  his  opinions  will  have 
great  weight  in  the  community.  This  avoids  the  necessity  of  maintaining  school 
gardens  and  puts  the  work  which  the  boys  and  girls  are  to  perform  directly  under  the 
eyes  of  the  parents.  If  the  work  is  successful,  the  resulting  influence  on  the  home 
and  community  life  is  so  marked  as  to  baffle  description.  Personal  experience  justi- 
fies this  conclusion . 

Some  may  object  to  including  this  phase  of  the  work  under  a  discussion  of  institute 
activities,  believing  that  it  belongs  more  in  the  province  of  extension  teaching  and 
extension  development.  In  some  States,  however,  the  work  being  done  is  under  the 
direction  of  joint  agencies,  and  in  those  States  where  extension  departments  are  estab- 
lished, the  line  of  demarcation  to  suit  individual  tastes  and  fancies  may  be  easily 
drawn.  Institute^  workers  everywhere  are  intensely  interested  in  reaching  and 
influencing  the  mind  of  the  youth,  and  in  directing  their  energies  and  attention  back 
to  the  farm.    Of  all  the  plans  yet  inaugurated,  that  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  is  the 
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most  efficient,  as  we  see  it.  While  the  meetings  held  for  the  organization  of  clubs  and 
school  fairs  for  the  display  of  the  children's  products  and  the  awarding  of  prizes  may 
not  be  regarded  by  some  as  strictly  young  people's  institutes,  they  approach  very 
closely  to  them;  so  closely,  indeed,  that  we  believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  of  extending  the  service  of  the  institute  so  as  to  include  and  reach  the  young 
people  of  both  urban  and  rural  communities. 

Some  effort  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to  point  out  briefly  a  few  of  the  advance- 
ments in  agricultural  education  in  America  for  which  farmers'  institutes  and  farmers' 
institute  workers  may  justly  claim  their  share  of  credit.  The  epic  of  institute  work 
and  service  remains  still  to  be  written,  but  those  who  have  observed  the  wonderful 
transformation  taking  place  in  agricultural  practice  in  the  past  few  years  realize  that 
the  narrative  is  not  likely  to  be  overdrawn.  Though  much  remains  to  be  done,  there 
is  a  greater  spirit  of  tolerance  abroad  in  the  land,  and  we  are  getting  rid  of  some  of  the 
individualistic  ideas  which  have  interfered  so  seriously  with  the  work  in  the  past. 
What  is  needed  now  is  a  greater  consecration  to  the  work  and  the  development  of  more 
of  the  missionary  spirit. 

It  has  been  a  hard  fight  to  destroy  pessimism  and  replace  it  by  optimism.  The 
field  has  responded  well  to  the  indifferent  tillage  which  it  has  received,  though  the 
best  of  the  energy  and  service  of  the  present  generation  of  institute  workers  has  been 
freely  and  wholly  given  to  the  cause.  The  future  of  the  work  looms  large  before  us, 
and  a  variety  of  service  awaits  competently  organized  and  officered  institute  depart- 
ments in  every  State.  The  race  for  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  and  the 
elevation  and  adA'ancement  of  our  people  to  the  position  which  they  should  occupy 
as  a  nation  agriculturally  has  only  begun.  Let  us  remember  that  there  is  room  for  all; 
that  we  should  welcome  every  honest  and  intelligent  worker;  that  we  should  strive 
to  correlate  the  effort  of  all  agencies  into  a  harmonious  whole,  remembering  always 
that  the  individual  is  but  a  factor  in  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  that  we  must  sub- 
serve personal  interests  to  the  good  of  all. 

The  President's  address  was  referred  to  a  committee  composed  of  J.  H.  Worst, 
F.  H.  Rankin,  and  J.  P.  Ansley,  which  later  reported  as  follows: 

The  address  in  question  outlines  the  evolution  of  the  farmers'  institute  in  express 
terms;  also  its  relation  to  other  educational  agencies,  such  as  movable  schools  and 
various  forms  of  agricultural  extension,  etc.  Numerous  recommendations  also  are 
made  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee  to  wan-ant  wide 
publicity  of  this  address.  "We  therefore  recommend  that  the  address  be  given  a  place 
in  the  published  report  of  this  convention  and  commend  its  recommendations  to  the 
attention  of  the  fanners'  institutes  everywhere. 

COMMON  TOPIC  FOR  DISCUSSION  IN  INSTITUTES  IN  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA. 

The  following  paper,  by  G.  A.  Putnam,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  on  "Should  at  least 
one  common  topic  be  agreed  upon  for  discussion  in  every  institute  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  during  the  coming  year?"  was  read  by  C.  A.  Zavitz,  of  Guelph, 
Ontario : 

In  this  age  of  specialization  and  a  growing  demand  upon  the  part  of  the  farmers  for 
definite  instruction  along  special  lines,  one  is  inclined  at  first  to  answer  the  question 
asked  in  the  negative.  Upon  second  thought,  however,  one  must  admit  that  there 
are  many  features  connected  with  agricultural  education  which  may  with  profit  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  season's  campaign  of  instruction  covering  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
tory represented  by  this  organization. 

One  could  not  introduce  a  general  campaign  such  as  suggested  and  confine  the  work 
to  instruction  in  methods  of  producing  any  definite  crop  or  the  handling  of  the  same, 
as  no  one  kind  of  grain,  fruit,  or  clover  is  to  be  found  in  all  sections.  Those  questions, 
however,  in  which  underlying  principles  are  the  important  features  in  their  con- 
sideration, might  well  be  introduced  in  this  form  of  instruction.  Educational  topics, 
such  as  agriculture  in  high  schools,  itinerant  advisors,  county  representatives,  and  the 
organization  and  work  of  the  farmers'  and  women's  institutes;  the  principles  under- 
lying the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  fertilizers  and  their  application,  control  of  soil  moist- 
ure, the  building  of  good  roads,  and  other  topics  which  are  of  interest  to  all  classes  of 
fanners,  even  though  they  may  be  working  under  varying  conditions,  might  well  form 
the  basis  of  a  universal  campaign  of  agricultural  instruction.  Matters  which  concern 
the  social  life  of  the  community— rural  telephones,  libraries,  transportation,  etc. — 
should  be  included  in  a  list  of  possible  subjects.  Health  topics — contagious  and 
infectious  diseases,  water  supply,  disposal  of  waste — are  of  a  similar  class. 
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Possibly  there  is  no  feature  of  agriculture  which  would  lend  itself  more  readily  to  a 
general  campaign  than  that  of  cooperation  among  farmers — cooperation  in  production, 
the  purchase  of  supplies,  marketing  of  produce,  dealing  with  transportation  com- 
panies, etc.  Transportation  companies  can  not  be  induced  by  the  individual  farmer 
to  change  time-tables,  adjust  rates,  or  furnish  accommodation  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  producer.  But  should  the  farmers  approach  railway;  and  express  officials 
through  an  organization  representative  of  the  "tillers  of  the  soil."  their  claims  and 
requests  receive  respectful  consideration.  Markets  can  be  established  and  secured 
and  the  interests  of  the  producer  protected  by  concerted  action,  whereas  the  indi- 
vidual producer  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  middleman,  transportation  company, 
and  consumer.  There  will  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the*  assistance  which 
should  be  rendered  in  this  respect  by  an  organization  receiving  Government  aid. 
Matters  of  far  less  importance  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  which  bear  directly  upon 
the  general  welfare,  have  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  commission,  and  may 
we  not  diverge  sufficiently  from  the  subject  directly  under  consideration  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  or  not  the  whole  question  of  preparation  for  market,  transportation, 
distribution,  marketing,  and,  may  we  add,  quantity  of  production,  should  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  commission. 

To  come  back  to  the  subject  in  hand,  it  will  be  in  place  to  state  briefly  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  a  special  campaign  of  instruction  covering  a  whole  Province. 

In  the  year  1899  it  was  deemed  wise  by  those  in  charge  of  institute  work  in  Ontario 
to  center  their  efforts  in  giving  instruction  in  the  production  of  "bacon"  type  of  hog. 
The  speakers  were  chosen  largely  upon  the  basis  of  their  qualifications  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  care  of  that  class  of  hog,  the  object  being  to  pro- 
duce that  quality  of  bacon  for  export  which  would  hold  a  high  place  in  the  English 
markets.  One  man  on  each  deputation  was  furnished  with  illustrative  material,  by 
way  of  charts  and  photographs,  which  would  enable  him  to  indicate  clearly  to  his 
audience  the  type  which  was  advocated.  Plans,  charts,  tables,  statistics,  and  other 
information  bearing  upon  the  selection,  breeding,  housing,  general  care,  and  feeding 
of  hogs  was  furnished  each  speaker.  The  experiment  proved  most  successful,  and 
there  was  in  the  seasons  which  followed  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  hogs 
produced  and  a  uniformity  was  established  throughout  practically  the  whole  Province. 
A  great  stimulus  was  thus  given  to  the  bacon  industry,  which  has  continued  ever  since 
to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  agriculture  of  the  Province.  No  doubt  other  instances 
can  be  given  where  a  general  campaign  along  a  definite  line  and  covering  a  consider- 
able territory  has  been  effective. 

It  will  be  well  for  us  to  review  some  of  the  advantages  and  dangers  in  this  form 
of  instruction. 

By  introducing  a  general  campaign  along  a  definite  line  the  attention  of  practically 
all  farmers  would  be  centered  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  The  public  press  would 
no  doubt  more  readily  cooperate  in  giving  publicity  to  a  special  line  of  work  than  to 
a  campaign  embracing  a  great  many  features.  The  farmers,  knowing  the  nature  of 
the  work  to  be  undertaken  at  the  next  local  meeting,  would  discuss  among  them- 
selves the  subject  in  hand  and  be  in  a  position  when  the  day  of  meeting  came  to  ask 
pertinent  questions  and  be  ready  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  hand. 

With  a  circulation  through  the  press  of  much  information  relative  to  the  general 
campaign  of  instruction,  and  a  discussion  of  the  same  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  weeks 
in  advance,  it  would  become  necessary  to  employ  only  the  very  best  available  men 
for  the  work  of  instruction.  Such  a  campaign  would  also  have  the  advantage  of 
enabling  the  various  men  at  the  head  of  the  work  to  cooperate  in  compiling  informa- 
tion and  preparing  illustrative  material  which  should  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
lecturers.  In  preparing  for  a  general  campaign  such  as  suggested  it  would  no  doubt 
be  well  to  have  many  if  not  all  of  the  workers  meet  at  some  central  point  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  themselves  thoroughly  for  the  work  in  hand. 

There  is  just  the  danger  that  a  general  campaign  might  result  in  overproduction 
in  some  lines,  and  if  it  were  deemed  feasible  to  introduce  a  general  campaign  relative 
to  the  production  of  some  crop,  then  it  would,  I  think,  be  the  duty  of  those  in  com- 
mand of  the  campaign  to  see  that  a  check  were  kept  upon  the  production  and  timely 
advice  given  regarding  the  marketing  of  the  same,  and  cooperation  established  among 
the  various  centers  in  seeking  out  new  markets  and  placing  goods  on  the  old,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  producer.  There  is  little  danger,  however,  in  over  supply  where 
the  quality  is  of  the  best. 

If  one  who  is  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a  general  campaign  of  instruc- 
tion for  a  continent,  but  believes  thoroughly  in  such  a  campaign  for  a  limited  terri- 
tory, has  said  sufficient  to  stimulate  a  free  discussion  of  the  subject  in  hand,  his  chief 
purpose  in  contributing  has  been  attained . 
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Discussion. 

A.  M.  Soule.  We  have  no  patent  on  knowledge,  and  I  believe  that  if  we  were  to 
discuss  a  common  topic  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  in  Canada,  we  could  prob- 
ably arrive  at  some  conclusions  respecting  it  which  would  be  very  important.  The 
development  of  an  idea  or  the  progress  of  an  undertaking  is  usually  slow,  especially 
if  the  enterprise  is  new  and  involves  considerable  labor  or  additional  expense.  When 
a  topic  is  selected,  we  need  to  discuss  it  from  every  point  of  view  and  in  every  State, 
asking  the  good  people  over  in  Canada  to  discuss  it  with  us,  and  also  get  all  the 
knowledge  and  information  respecting  it  that  we  can  from  European  nations  as  well. 
The  subject  of  a  common  topic  is  a  very  important  one,  and  I  believe  that  if  we 
could  have  a  good  paper  prepared  and  read  in  the  next  meeting  upon  it  the  informa- 
tion would  be  helpful  to  us  all.  Sometime  ago  in  Georgia  we  thought  we  would  try 
to  introduce  agriculture  into  our  schools,  and  we  thought  if  we  could  get  the  legisla- 
ture to  pass  a  law  and  make  it  mandatory  that  we  could  have  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture. The  idea  has  taken  root  there  and  is  developing.  I  have  seen  more  progress 
made  in  relating  the  school  and  the  home,  and  interesting  the  teachers  in  getting 
an  idea  and  a  few  elementary  principles  into  the  minds  of  the  parent  and  into  the 
minds  of  the  child  through  the  corn  club  than  we  had  accomplished  in  all  the  years 
before.  We  had  text  upon  text  in  agriculture,  and  we  tried  in  every  kind  of  a  way 
to  assimilate  and  correlate  knowledge  and  force  it  down  the  teacher  to  the  child.  It 
did  not  work.  I  believe  there  is  not  as  much  danger  in  the  one-idea  proposition 
as  we  sometimes  think.  I  believe  in  reciprocity.  I  come  annually  to  these  meetings 
and  get  many  ideas  that  are  helpful  and  inspiring  to  me.  I  would  like  to  see  some- 
thing like  agriculture  in  the  public  schools  discussed  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Let  us  get  the  mature  thought  and  opinion  of  every  man  in  the  field  on  a  given 
subject  and  then  correlate  them  for  our  information. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  president  appoint  Mr.  G.  A.  Putnam  and  two  others  who  shall 
select  three  subjects  of  general  and  common  interest  to  be  presented  to  this  associa- 
tion at  its  next  general  meeting.  It  is  recommended  that  one  of  these  subjects  be 
chosen  with  a  view  of  having  it  discussed  the  following  year  by  all  the  institutes  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  following  were  appointed:  G.  A.  Putnam,  Toronto,  Ontario,  chairman;  W.  C. 
Latta,  La  Fayette,  Ind.;  A.  M.  Soule,  Athens,  Ga. 

NUMBER  OF  LECTURERS  TO  BE  FURNISHED  BY  THE  STATE 

DIRECTOR. 

P.  H.  Rolfs,  of  Florida,  discussed  the  question,  "What  number  of  lecturers  should 
the  State  director  furnish  for  each  institute  and  how  much  of  the  day's  program 
should  these  lecturers  supply?"  as  follows: 

Situation  in  Florida. — To  understand  my  conclusions  clearly,  it  is  necessary  to  call 
attention  briefly  to  the  situation  as  it  occurs  in  Florida.  It  may  be  somewhat  similar 
to  that  found  in  some  other  States,  but  is  certainly  different  from  the  usual  condition. 
We  have  a  population  of  about  400,000  white  people  scattered  irregularly  throughout 
an  area  of  54,000  square  miles.  To  traverse  the  distance,  from  the  westernmost  point 
to  the  southernmost  point  at  which  institutes  are  held,  requires  a  journey  of  over 
800  miles  by  rail.  The  crops  vary  from  corn,  cotton,  and  Irish  potatoes  in  the  west 
to  mango,  avocado,  and  other  tropical  products  in  the  south.  WTe  have  all  inter- 
mediate grades  of  climatic  variations  through  the  short-staple  cotton  region,  the 
long-staple  cotton  region,  the  region  of  hardy  winter  vegetables  and  citrus  fruits, 
and  finally  to  the  region  of  tropical  fruits  which  produces  the  tender  vegetables 
during  midwinter.  The  lecturer  on  short-staple  cotton  and  corn  is  not  likely  to  be 
especially  well  versed  on  tropical  fruits  and  the  art  of  producing  tender  vegetables 
for  midwinter  delivery.  So  also  the  man  who  is  informed  on  citrus  diseases  is  not 
likely  to  be  able  to  lecture  convincingly  on  cotton-growing  and  rotation  of  temperate- 
region  crops. 
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The  variation  in  the  educational,  temperamental,  and  social  conditions  of  the 
people  is  quite  as  wide  as  that  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  region.  In  a  large 
part  of  "Old  Florida"  we  still  have  the  plantation  tenancy  in  vogue. 

Large  tracts  of  land  are  held  by  single  individuals  who  see  the  land  only  occasionally 
and  who  for  the  most  part  rent  it  out  to  negro  tenants.  The  negroes  as  a  rule  are 
careless  and  migratory.  Under  such  a  condition  it  is  rather  discouraging  to  hold 
institutes  at  all.  The  plantation  owner  is  about  as  helpless  as  anyone  could  be  to 
remedy  the  matter  as  long  as  he  continues  to  rent  to  one-year  tenants.  There  is  very 
little  incentive  to  make  a  better  tenant  of  the  negro.  The  next  year  he  is  likely  to 
be  running  a  dray  in  town,  or  he  may  be  employed  in  one  of  the  numerous  sawmills 
or  turpentine  camps.  In  such  employment  his  special  agricultural  knowledge  is  of 
no  service  to  anyone.  Fortunately  the  larger  portion  of  farming  is  done  by  whites 
coming  largely  from  other  Southern  States.  Their  opportunities  for  mental  advance- 
ment have  been  meager.  Temperamentally  they  are  active  and  progressive.  They 
employ  considerable  negro  labor.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  sea-island  cotton 
region  hardy  vegetables  are  produced  for  winter  markets.  These  include  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  lettuce,  etc.  This  same  region  produces  much  of  the  tender  vegetables 
which  find  their  way  to  the  markets  during  late  spring.  The  trucker  is  tempera- 
mentally the  same  man  whether  you  meet  him  in  New  York  State,  in  central  Florida, 
or  south  Florida.  He  is  alert,  active,  and  wants  results  immediately.  He  is  up  to 
date  as  to  fertilizer  formulas,  vegetable  diseases,  and  spraying  solutions.  Many  of 
the  contrivances  gotten  up  by  him  are  copied  and  even  patented.  The  citrus  and 
tropical  fruit  growers  form  a  class  by  themselves.  Many  of  them  are  college  gradu- 
ates. They  have  the  latest  agricultural  literature  in  their  libraries.  They  know 
personally  the  scientists  who  are  working  on  soils,  fertilizers,  and  tropical  fruit  prob- 
lems. Their  associations,  either  local  or  State,  wield  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
commercial,  technical,  and  political  welfare  of  the  State.  Woe  be  unto  the  young 
scientist,  or  old  one  for  that  matter,  who  comes  before  them  with  half-proven  facts 
or  glittering  generalities;  or  to  the  man  who  comes  before  them  concealing  his  igno- 
rance under  a  multiplicity  of  words. 

This  is  the  agricultural  situation  that  is  confronting  the  superintendent  of  farmers' 
institutes  in  Florida.  Under  these  conditions  he  must  work  out  the  complex  prob- 
lems. They  would  be  sufficiently  difficult  if  there  were  only  the  physical  conditions 
to  take  into  consideration;  but  when  in  addition  to  these  you  consider  the  complicated 
social  and  mental  conditions,  you  have  a  problem  that  is  worse  than  working  out  a 
sum  in  which  you  find  a  compound  number  in  both  the  numerator  and  denominator. 
The  problem  will  work  out  all  right,  but  it  takes  time  and  much  labor. 

There  are  two  agencies  in  the  South,  not  met  with  in  all  the  other  States,  that  help 
materially  in  the  farmers'  institute  work:  (1)  The  farm  demonstration  work,  and  (2) 
the  farmers'  union.  The  latter  in  its  workings  and  principles  of  action  corresponds 
very  closely  to  the  grange  of  the  North  and  West.  The  farm  demonstration  work  as 
inaugurated  and  carried  out  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp  will  stand  as  a  monument  to 
his  labor  and  zeal.  In  Florida  the  work  is  now  carried  on  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  There  is  one  special  agent  appointed  who  has  charge  of  the 
State.  The  State  agent  in  turn  appoints  one  agent  for  a  county.  _  The  county  agent 
is  usually  paid  $75  a  month  and  employed  for  six  or  eight  months  in  the  year.  He  is 
appointed  from  among  the  active  farmers  of  the  county.  It  is  the  agent's  duty  to 
travel  over  the  county  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  in  demonstration  work  on  his 
own  premises  of  as  many  farmers  as  possible.  These  demonstrations  lay  special 
stress  on  the  points  in  which  the  community  is  most  deficient. 

Crop  regions  in  Florida. — I  can  safely  say  that  nowhere  else  in  the  United  States 
are  the  conditions  more  complicated.  The  rules  deduced  in  those  States  that  have  a 
simple  crop  production  and  a  comparatively  homogeneous  population  are  as  useless  to 
us  as  are  the  rules  in  a  grammar  school  arithmetic  to  one  wishing  to  solve  problems  in 
higher  algebra.  I  have  made  the  survey  as  brief  as  possible  and  yet  in  sufficient 
detail  to  give  the  rather  condensed  statements  that  follow  some  meaning. 

In  the  western  portion  of  the  short-staple  cotton  region  it  is  best  to  have  at  least 
two  State  speakers  for  a  one-day  institute,  and  three  speakers  for  a  two-day  institute. 
These  State  lecturers  are  as  a  rule  supplemented  with  local  speakers,  preferably  from 
an  adjoining  county.  I  find  under  the  conditions  as  they  occur  in  our  short-staple 
cotton  belt,  that  a  speaker  from  an  adjoining  county  is  more  likely  to  receive  careful 
attention  than  a  speaker  with  whom  the  audience  have  been  more  intimately  asso- 
ciated during  the  entire  year.  No  audience  will  care  to  have  the  same  information 
presented  repeatedly  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Then,  too,  the  region  is  sparsely 
settled,  making  the  attendance  on  our  institutes  small  enough  for  it  to  be  possible  for 
the  speaker  to  meet  nearly  all  persons  present  after  the  lecture  period.  The  attendance 
usually  runs  from  25  to  75  persons.  Toward  the  eastern  portion  of  the  short-staple 
region,  where  the  plantation  ideas  prevail,  the  progress  is  slow  and  the  work  laborious. 
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Throughout  the  long-staple  cotton  region,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  short-staple 
region,  the  white  farmer  predominates,  and  much  progressive  work  can  be  accom- 
plished. One  or  two  speakers  for  a  one-day  institute  give  good  results.  Here  we  can 
get  local  speakers  to  help  in  making  out  a  program. 

Among  our  vegetable  growers  we  rarely  send  out  more  than  one  speaker.  His 
lecture  must  be  on  some  very  definite  problem,  and  he  has  to  be  posted  on  the  most 
recent  discoveries  and  remedies.  The  lecturer  does  more  good  by  acting  in  the  capac- 
ity of  individual  adviser  than  by  the  public  address. 

The  citrus  grower  is  a  person  of  a  more  reflective  turn  of  mind.  He  is  not  in  such 
feverish  haste  to  get  results  as  the  vegetable  grower.  He  has  more  information  on  his 
line  of  work  than  is  possessed  by  people  in  other  lines  of  agriculture  in  the  State. 

The  lecturers  supplied  to  these  people  must  know  their  subject  from  the  literary  as 
well  as  practical  standpoint,  and  if  they  are  not  informed  in  other  lines  of  agriculture 
it  does  not  invalidate  them  on  citrus  subjects.  Before  the  citrus  growers,  age  and 
appearance  count  for  less  than  anywhere  else.  Here  we  usually  supply  one  speaker 
to  the  local  institute. 

Our  best  success  with  citrus  growers  has  been  in  bringing  them  to  the  university 
and  giving  them  a  week-long  course  of  lectures  in  the  laboratories.  These  lectures 
are  of  a  highly  technical  nature  and  form  a  sort  of  "round-up"  institute. 

Local  help. — Local  help  is  used  by  us  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  It  is,  however, 
of  an  extremely  variable  quality  and  can  not  be  depended  upon  with  certainty.  We 
have  a  few  local  speakers  who  are  the  equal  of  our  State  speakers,  but  they  have  busi- 
nesses of  their  own  that  they  are  unwilling  to  neglect. 

The  farmers'  union  is  developing  some  good  speakers  and  the  farm  demonstration 
work  is  developing  good  workers.  The  citrus  exchange  and.  the  vegetable  growers' 
associations  are  doing  progressive  work.  All  of  these  organizations  promote  a  high 
degree  of  local  development  along  agricultural  educational  lines. 

With  us,  therefore,  it  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  assign  just  the  right  speakers  and  also 
to  get  the  right  local  help.  To  train  up  the  local  speakers  is  probably  the  most  trying 
and  difficult  task. 

Conclusions. — (1)  The  conditions  that  have  to  be  met  by  the  superintendents  of 
farmers'  institutes  are  not  exactly  alike  in  any  two  States  and  in  some  States  they  are 
radically  different  from  those  in  other  States. 

(2)  The  methods  of  conducting  farmers'  institutes  must  be  varied  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  particular  State  in  question,  and  frequently  must  be  varied  in  different 
institutes  of  the  same  State. 

(3)  In  Florida  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  hold  three  separate  institutes  in  the  same 
county;  one  for  citrus  growers;  one  for  the  vegetable  growers;  and  one  for  the  growers 
of  general  farm  crops. 

(4)  Local  talent  should  be  employed  whenever  possible,  and  should  be  developed 
as  rapidly  as  practicable. 

(5)  The  number  of  speakers  that  can  be  judiciously  supplied  by  the  superintendent 
at  any  particular  institute  in  Florida  will  be  determined  by  local  conditions. 

Discussion. 

E.  P.  Axsley,  of  Oklahoma.  I  believe  that  three  speakers  can  do  more  good  at  any 
one  given  meeting  than  more,  and  my  ideal  of  an  arrangement  would  be  to  have  the 
force  divided  and  relay  each  other.  In  many  localities  they  would  discuss  fruit 
growing,  cotton,  and  other  crops  grown  in  the  community.  If  they  were  to  discuss 
all  of  the  questions  that  would  be  of  interest  to  these  people  in  one  day  there  would 
not  be  time  enough  to  discuss  any  one  clearly  and  fully  enough  to  be  of  much  value 
to  the  audience.  Xecessarily  one  man  can  not  do  the  work,  so  I  would  say  that  three 
is  the  proper  number  for  a  one  day's  session. 

A.  L.  Martin,  of  Pennsylvania,  discussed  the  question,  "What  proportion  of  the 
State  appropriation  should  be  used  for  local  expenses?"  as  follows: 

STATE  APPROPRIATION  FOR  LOCAL  EXPENSES. 

This  subject  has  caused  much  discussion  in  every  locality  where  institutes  have 
been  conducted  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  Through  correspondence  with 
some  50  or  more  persons  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  different  States  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  I  have  gathered  some  interesting  data  relating  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. This  correspondence  reveals  the  fact  that  no  two  States  or  localities  have 
adopted  the  same  method  in  the  distribution  of  funds  for  local  expenses  in  carrying 
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on  farmers'  institutes.  Some  States  require  the  local  people  to  pay  all  expenses  other 
than  that  of  the  State  speakers.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  note  briefly  the  methods 
adopted  in  certain  localities  where  institutes  have  met  with  marked  success. 

In  Kansas  the  act  governing  the  work  requires  the  county  to  supply  funds  to  meet 
local  expenses.  An  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  Prof.  J.  H.  Miller  shows  the  man- 
ner of  distribution  of  both  county  and  State  funds: 

"We  have  in  this  State  two  funds,  one  appropriated  directly  by  the  State  to  the 
college  for  extension  work,  and  that  is  expanded  in^  salaries  of  staff,  stenographers, 
traveling  expenses,  etc.,  and  the  other  appropriation  is  made  through  the  county  and 
is  used  to  meet  the  purely  local  expenses  of  the  institute.  Therefore,  we  are  pretty 
safe  in  saying  that  the  State  appropriation  in  Kansas  is  not  used  for  the  payment  of 
local  expenses,  as  we  require  each  institute  to  provide  hotel  entertainment  for  our 
speakers  or  to  pay  to  our  speakers  $2  per  day  to  be  used  for  meeting  their  local 
expenses." 

In  New  York  funds  for  local  purposes  are  limited  to  printing  posters  and  programs 
and  hall  rent.    All  other  expenses  are  borne  by  the  local  people. 

In  Michigan  practically  the  entire  local  expense  is  met  by  the  farmers  in  the  locality 
where  institutes  are  held.  A  letter  from  Supt.  Taft  gives  quite  clearly  the  method 
in  that  State: 

"In  Michigan  the  money  applied  to  the  holding  of  farmers'  institutes  comes  from 
the  funds  of  the  agricultural  college  and  is  used  only  for  office  expenses  and  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  lecturers.  No  allowance  whatever  is  made  from  these  funds 
for  the  local  expenses  of  the  institutes  except  that  posters  are  furnished  for  the  one- 
day  institutes.  We  have  county  institute  organizations  and  the  membership  fees  are 
in  most  cases  sufficient  to  pay  local  expenses.  In  quite  a  number  of  counties  con- 
siderable sums  are  raised  by  printed  booklets  of  from  12  to  30  pages  in  which  in  addition 
to  the  programs  of  the  institutes  advertisements  by  merchants,  farmers,  and  others 
are  printed.  Sometimes  the  farmers  will  merely  hand  in  a  business  card,  giving  the 
name,  location  of  the  farm,  and  perhaps  telephone  number  and  rural  route  number. 
Breeders  of  live  stock  and  growers  of  potatoes,  fruit,  seeds,  etc.,  will  often  take  a  half 
page  in  the  program  for  advertising." 

In  Illinois  the  last  legislature  recognized  the  need  of  aid  for  local  institute  manage- 
ment, as  the  following  section  of  the  act  will  show: 

"Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  holding  one  or  more  farmers'  institute  meetings  in 
each  county  in  the  State,  the  sum  of  $75  per  annum  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  July 
1,  1911  and  1912,  said  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  each  county  farmers'  institute 
when  such  institute  shall  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  a 
sworn  statement,  which  shall  show  that  said  county  farmers'  institute  has  held  one  or 
more  duly  advertised  public  sessions  annually,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institutes:  Provided, 
That  if  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  county  farmers'  institute  shall  not  equal  the  sum 
of  $75  as  aforesaid  the  said  warrant  shall  only  be  drawn  for  the  sum  expended." 

In  Kentucky  the  State  pays  for  advertising  the  institutes,  but  local  speakers  are  not 
paid. 

In  Maryland,  State  funds  are  used  for  the  salary  of  a  director  and  a  clerk  as  well  as 
the  entire  expenses  and  salaries  of  the  workers,  but  there  is  no  funds  available  for 
local  committees. 

In  Indiana  the  following  statement  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Latta  gives  the  practice  in  that 
State: 

"We  do  not  use  any  part  of  the  State  appropriation  for  the  local  expenses  of  the 
farmers'  institute  work.  The  present  law,  relative  to  extension  work,  provides 
county  funds,  not  exceeding  25  cents  for  each  square  mile  area  in  the  county,  for 
meeting  the  local  expenses  of  the  extension  work,  including  of  course  farmers'  insti- 
tutes. The  State  fund  therefore  is  used  wholly  for  meeting  expenses  of  the  general 
office  and  for  paying  the  per  diem  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  speakers  who  are  sent 
out  by  the  department.  The  county  council  is  instructedby  the  law  to  appropriate 
county  funds  for  defraying  local  expenses  of  the  extension  work  and  these  funds 
become  available  upon  the  presentation  of  the  bill  by  the  county  farmers'  institute 
chairman." 

In  Wisconsin  no  part  of  the  State  appropriation  is  used  for  local  expenses  except 
for  advertising,  printing  posters,  and  programs.  People  in  the  locality  furnish  halls, 
light,  and  heat  at  their  own  expense. 

Connecticut  stands  alone  in  some  respects  in  the  manner  of  institute  management 
in  that  it  has  no  director  or  superintendent  of  institutes,  as  the  following  correspondence 
will  show: 

"Connecticut  has  no  director  of  farmers'  institutes,  but  we  have  a  dairymen's 
association,  State  board  of  agriculture,  pomological  society,  sheep  breeders'  associa- 
tion, poultry  association,  bee  keepers'  association,  forestry  association,  and  other 
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associations  all  working  and  holding  institutes  along  their  line  of  work  and  have 
appropriations  for  the  State.  We  pay  nothing  but  traveling  and  hotel  expenses  to 
the  speakers  from  our  own  State  at  our  institute  meetings  and  we  hold  nearly  all  of 
our  meetings  by  invitation  from  some  grange  or  farmers'  club.  There  have  been 
over  100  institutes  held  in  the  State  in  the  past  year;  besides,  each  society  holds  an 
annual  meeting  of  two  or  three  days." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  of  Massachusetts,  shows  the  method  for  insti- 
tute work  in  that  State: 

"It  is  our  practice  to  pay  all  the  local  expenses  from  the  State  appropriation  for 
farmers'  institute  work.  Our  appropriation  is  for  the  'Dissemination  of  useful  infor- 
mation in  agriculture,'  and  from  it  we  pay  for  institutes,  demonstration  meetings, 
bulletins,  crop  reports,  etc.  In  the  institute  work  we  pay  the  speaker  $10  and  expenses 
for  his  address,  with  $5  extra  where  he  delivers  two  addresses  at  the  same  meeting,  the 
local  society  to  pay  the  balance.  The  local  society  that  holds  the  meeting  must  take 
care  of  all  local  expenses,  such  as  hall,  lights,  heating,  advertising,  lunch,  if  one  is 
furnished,  and  any  other  entertainment  that  may  be  had  besides  the  regular  speaker 
or  speakers." 

Secretary  Dye,  of  New  Jersey,  shows  the  features  of  the  work  in  his  State: 
"We  do  not  appropriate  any  money  to  any  locality  desiring  an  institute  to  furnish 
a  hall,  heat,  and  light.  The  State  furnishes  the  speakers,  except  as  a  local  speaker 
may  talk  occasionally,  pays  their  expenses,  and  also  prints  the  programs,  sending 
them  in  bulk  with  envelopes  for  mailing  to  local  management.  We  have  found  this 
plan  to  work  very  satisfactorily  and  it  seems  to  be  a  good  way  to  economize  the  money 
appropriated  for  this  work,  and  as  to  suggestions,  they  are  covered  in  the  above 
comment." 

In  Delaware  the  State  pays  the  entire  expense  of  farmers'  institutes,  including  hall 
rent  and  other  local  expenses. 

In  Ohio  a  specific  amount  is  given  for  local  expenses.  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  of  Prof.  A.  P.  Sandles  explains  the  practice  in  so  far  as  the  division  of  funds  for 
State  and  local  expenses  are  concerned : 

"Would  advise  that  law  permits  holding  of  four  institutes  in  each  county  and  an 
appropriation  of  $31.25  to  cover  local  expenses  of  each  institute;  $175  is  set  apart  for 
use  of  our  board  in  paying  per  diem  and  expenses  of  speakers  whom  we  send  to  these 
institutes." 

In  my_  own  State,  Pennsylvania,  a  portion  of  the  State  appropriation  is  set  apart 
for  meeting  certain  local  expenses  as  follows: 

For  the  payment  of  county  institute  committee  in  arranging  places  for  holding 
institutes  not  exceeding  $2  for  each  delegate.  This  committee  represents  the  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  societies,  the  Pomona  granges,  and  all  kindred  county 
organizations.  The  sum  of  $12.50  per  day  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  county  chair- 
men of  institutes  to  be  used  in  printing  programs,  securing  halls  in  which  to  hold 
meetings,  and  defraying  traveling  expenses  of  county  chairmen.  A  careful  estimate 
of  expenditures  for  the  past  four  years  shows  that  from  a  fund  of  $22,500,  $4,000  has  been 
used  for  local  purposes  annually. 

Additional  reports  have  been  read  from  other  States,  none  of  which  has  a  method 
exactly  conforming  to  the  other,  but  all,  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  are  accom- 
plishing good  results  in  the  various  States  represented.  We  are  well  aware  that  our 
subject  is  one  that  involves  possibly  a  greater  variety  of  practices  and  opinions  than 
almost  any  other,  hence  we  shall  devote  a  few  moments  in  presenting  reasons  for  the 
belief  that  a  certain  amount  of  State  funds  should  be  devoted  to  local  purposes: 

(1)  The  people  are  really  the  farmers'  institute  and  their  cooperation  is  of  first 
importance. 

(2)  In  all  farming  counties  there  are  persons  engaged  in  some  special  line  of  farm- 
ing and  whose  success  is  marked.  By  having  their  hotel  expenses  paid  these  men 
can  often  be  procured  to  take  a  period  on  the  program  and  thus  bring  to  the  institute 
most  valuable  lessons  of  experimental  knowledge  and  practice.  I  may  say  that  we 
have  in  Pennsylvania  a  corps  of  instructors  who  were  originally  inducea  to  take  part 
as  local  lecturers,  receiving  no  per  diem  other  than  that  their  hotel  bills  were  paid  by 
the  State. 

(3)  Where  the  State  bears  these  expenses  and  does  not  rely  upon  county  or  local 
funds,  the  way  appears  to  be  more  widely  open  for  locating  the  institutes  in  sections 
where  most  needed  and  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
teachings  these  neighborhoods  would  necessarily  be  slow  to  raise  funds  to  procure  the 
instruction.  A  case  that  occurred  in  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  our  State  illus- 
trates this.  In  a  so-called  dairy  district  where  the  butter  and  cheese  factories  were 
patronized  in  the  summer  season  and  in  the  winter  the  cows  were  treated  as  boarders, 
we  carried  on  a  three-day  institute  giving  instruction  on  leading  dairy  lines.  Note 
the  result:  Fifty  silos  were  built  there  and  continuous  dairying  the  year  round  is 
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now  practiced.  A  little  State  money  spent  in  that  particular  community  at  least 
was  not  wasted. 

(4)  It  is  my  conviction  that  all  the  States  owe  to  agriculture  manyfold  more  than 
the  appropriations  at  present  represent.  If  this  be  true  it  is  scarcely  just  to  require 
local  sections  to  expend  money  for  that  which  is  justly  due  them. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  whatever  the  methods  adopted  in  the  different  States 
and  countries  have  been,  a  revolution  has  been  wrought  in  teaching  at  farmers'  insti- 
tutes and  in  practice  in  carrying  on  the  practice  of  modern  agriculture. 

QUARTERLY  OR  MONTHLY  MEETINGS  OF  COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

J.  H.  Miller,  Manhattan,  Kans.,  discussed  the  question,  "Is  it  advisable  and  feasible 
for  the  county  institute  to  hold  meetings  quarterly  or  monthly  throughout  the  year?" 
as  follows: 

The  first  thought  that  comes  to  me  respecting  this  question  is  as  to  why  the  word 
"county"  should  be  emphasized  there.  This  I  can  answer  best  by  an  explanation 
of  the  system  that  we  have  been  trying  to  build  up  in  our  State.  A  number  of  years 
ago,  when  we  had  only  a  few  institutes,  most  of  them  were  called  county  institutes. 

The  counties  are  large,  and  there  are  a  great  many  trading  points  all  through  them. 
We  found  very  soon  that  the  attendance  at  the  institute  represented  only  a  few  locali- 
ties; the  majority  were  local  people.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  we  were  going  to  do 
much  good  throughout  the  State  we  would  need  to  reach  more  people.  So,  after  we 
had  county  organizations,  we  began  developing  local  institutes. 

This  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  purpose  of  the  institutes.  Why  hold  meetings 
of  this  character  at  all?  Were  they  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  agriculture,  giving 
inspiration  to  farmers,  or  were  they  for  instruction?  If  they  were  for  instruction,  then 
it  seemed  almost  ridiculous  to  meet  for  a  single  day  in  the  year  and  give  a  few  lectures. 
No  public  school  or  college  would  think  of  adopting  such  a  method. 

We  have  a  very  strong  grange  in  our  State,  and  I  found  that  they  were  meeting 
frequently.  The  strongest  ones  every  month  and  many  every  week.  There  was  one 
grange  that  has  been  organized  since  1873  and  has  met  every  week  since  that  time  with 
occasional  exceptions.  In  Kansas  20  granges  are  meeting  every  week;  about  60  meet 
every  two  weeks.  When  we  have  undertaken  to  do  anything  with  the  grange  we 
know  that  we  can  accomplish  something  because  that  grange  meets  every  two  weeks. 
And  so  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  nearer  we  could  get  to  that  idea  the  better  it  would  be. 
Our  law  requires  that  the  institutes  meet  annually,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  meeting  oftener.  So  about  four  years  ago  we  began  by  endeavoring  to 
have  monthly  meetings.  At  that  time  we  had  about  225  institutes  in  the  State.  In 
considering  the  question  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  might  make  our  monthly  meetings 
stronger  if  we  confined  them  to  a  special  subject.  We  were  very  much  interested  in 
alfalfa.  A  leaflet  was  prepared  and  sent  out  and  all  the  institutes  were  asked  to  meet 
on  a  particular  day  and  discuss  that  topic.  The  success  of  that  experiment  led  to 
appointing  regular  days  each  month  for  meeting  by  all  of  the  institutes,  at  which  a 
common  topic  would  be  discussed.  The  results  have  been  fairly  satisfactory.  We 
have  a  number  of  institutes  that  have  met  six  or  eight  times  a  year,  and  a  few  every 
month  with  the  possible  exception  of  July  or  August.  The  great  majority,  however, 
still  meet  just  once  a  year,  and  I  find  that  when  we  go  to  the  county  institutes  or  the 
annual  meeting,  the  institute  society  that  has  been  meeting  oftenest,  every  week 
or  every  three  months,  is  the  strongest  of  all. 

I  was  out  last  week  and  a  part  of  this  week  and  held  10  institutes.  The  one  that 
had  sessions  from  the  morning  until  after  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  the  one  that 
held  a  meeting  every  month  in  the  year.  Our  speakers  said  that  two  years  ago  it  was 
dead.  It  was  in  the  dry  part  of  our  State  where  they  have  suffered  great  losses  in  their 
crops,  and  yet  that  institute  was  not  discouraged.  They  missed  one  meeting  in  August. 
In  September  they  had  a  meeting  of  500  farmers;  and  the  president  believes  that  the 
monthly  meetings  kept  people  from  going  away  from  that  neighborhood  this  year. 

And  so  we  have  been  coming  more  and  more  into  the  belief  that  we  can  strengthen 
our  institute  as  an  organization  by  having  more  frequent  meetings.  Whether  they 
should  be  quarterly  or  monthly  will  have  to  be  determined  very  largely  by  the  condi- 
tions, by  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  community.  We  have  been  trying  to  work 
with  the  idea  that  the  institutes  should  become  more  and  more  of  the  character  of  a 
school.  So  the  question  comes  to  us,  Are  we  going  to  look  upon  the  institute  as  a  meet- 
ing or  as  an  organization?  It  strikes  me  when  we  talk  about  the  institute  the  thought 
in  most  of  our  minds  is  the  annual  meeting,  or  that  the  second  or  third  or  fifteenth  day 
of  the  month,  or  whatever  date  it  may  be.  I  like  to  think  of  the  institute  as  an  organi- 
zation.   I  think  there  is  a  very  clear  difference  there.    If  it  is  regarded  as  an  organiza- 
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tion,  then  we  promote  the  same  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  institute  that  men  feel  to  their 
grange  or  to  any  other  organization  to  which  they  belong.  I  believe  that  the  institute 
ought  to  be  an  organization  in  order  that  it  may  do  the  things  that  will  help  other  insti- 
tutes. A  great  many  people  think  that  the  institute  is  a  place  solely  for  inspiration, 
but  unless  we  can  get  them  to  doing  something  we  will  have  to  feed  that  inspiration 
for  an  indefinite  time  to  keep  it  alive.  "When  you  get  the  members  and  the  officers 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  organization  for  service  then  you  have  created  a  real  force 
for  usefulness  in  that  community.  When  lecturers  go  out  and  tell  of  a  certain  method 
of  plowing  or  whatever  it  may  be,  we  want  somebody  there  to  do  the  things  that  are 
suggested.  So  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have  been  taking  the  names  of  people 
who  desire  to  do  the  things  that  are  presented  and  we  follow  them  up.  If  they  as  an 
organization  meet  only  once  a  year  you  can  not  accomplish  anything  through  the  organ- 
ization. It  might  as  well  not  exist.  We  must  have  frequent  meetings,  and  I  have 
come  almost  to  feel  that  the  institute  as  a  system  depends  for  its  success  very  largely 
upon  its  attitude  on  the  question  of  frequent  meetings.  If  we  are  going  to  hold  but 
one  meeting  this  year,  and  next  November  another,  we  would  go  on  indefinitely  with 
not  much  progress.  You  people  who  are  meeting  only  annually  may  have  made  some 
progress,  but  when  we  go  back  there  the  next  year  we  find  the  people  just  about  as 
indifferent  and  just  about' as  so-so  as  they  were  the  year  before.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  get  them  to  meet  oftener,  three  or  four  times  a  year,  we  find  a  decided  gain 
in  interest.  We  find  them  coming  in  earlier  in  the  morning;  and  they  are  present  to 
the  end. 

Is  it  possible  to  get  them  to  meet  every  month  is  the  question.  I  have  been  wonder- 
ing whether  the  time  would  come  when  some  legislation  would  be  helpful  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  law  requires  annual  meetings,  requires  a  certain  number  of  members,  and 
they  must  be  farmers  before  they  can  receive  any  aid  from  the  county.  Possibly  we 
might  make  another  requirement,  that  they  must  have  the  members,  and  they  must 
be  farmers,  and  they  must  meet  three,  four,  or  six  times  each  year.  These  meetings 
are  not  intended  to  be  all-day  meetings,  only  afternoon.  Our  most  successful  meet- 
ings have  been  those  that  have  begun  business  at  2  o'clock  and  adjourned  when  they 
were  through  talking,  but  always  by  4  o'clock.  I  believe  that  the  strength  of  the 
institute  movement  is  dependent  very  largely  on  holding  more  frequent  meetings. 

We  do  not  attend  the  monthly  meetings.  Our  idea  is  that  the  monthly  meeting 
will  develop  the  local  people,  and  we  want  it  to  be  a  wholly  local  affair.  The  number 
of  monthly  meetings  varies.  One  of  our  counties  has  eight  local  institutes  and  of  those 
eight,  five  held  from  five  to  eight  meetings  last  year. 

Discussion. 

Franklin  Dye.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  very  simple  law  of  New  Jersey. 
The  word  "institute  "  is  not  mentioned  in  the  law  at  all.  The  law  organizing  the  old 
State  board  of  agriculture  38  years  ago  had  a  provision  in  it  that  the  board  might  employ 
lecturers  to  lecture  before  its  annual  and  other  meetings.  When  I  was  made  secretary 
and  the  matter  of  institute  work  came  to  the  front  I  proposed  the  following  amend- 
ment: "And  in  the  counties  in  the  State."  Under  that  amendment  the  lecturers  can 
lecture  before  the  State  board  in  its  annual  meeting,  and  in  the  counties  of  the  State. 
The  State  board  of  agriculture  elects  some  one  to  take  charge  of  the  institutes. 

L.  R.  Taft.  The  Michigan  law  provides  for  the  holding  of  a  county  two-day  insti- 
tute in  every  county,  and  for  a  given  number  of  one-day  institutes.  The  one-day 
institutes  vary  from  one  to  perhaps  15  in  the  different  counties,  and  in  selecting  the 
number  of  speakers  we  have  been  trying  different  methods  for  15  or  20  years.  We  have 
now  come  down  to  the  general  practice  of  arranging  for  but  one  speaker  for  the  one-day 
institutes;  a  man  and  a  woman  speaker  for  the  two-day  institutes,  with  perhaps  an 
occasional  speaker  on  good  roads  or  education.  Regarding  the  one  speaker  for  the 
one-day  institutes,  I  would  say  that  it  is  a  question  of  getting  the  most  for  our  money 
whether  we  prefer  to  have  three  institutes  with  one  speaker,  or  to  have  one  meeting 
in  a  county  with  three  speakers,  and  after  trying  different  ways,  we  have  fixed  on 
having  a  single  speaker  in  most  cases.  I  would  say  that  we  have  some  counties  where 
they  are  giving  up  most  of  the  time  to  fruit  growing.  Of  course  we  can  afford  a  spec- 
ialist on  fruit  growing. 

We  have  some  localities  where  they  have  fruit  growing  and  dairying  combined.  In 
most  such  cases  we  find  it  very  well  to  send  one  speaker  either  on  fruit  growing  or 
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dairying  and  the  local  people  supply  a  speaker  on  the  other  subject.  The  next  year 
we  can  change  about  and  alternate  the  speakers.  For  the  county  institutes  we  have 
two  speakers  in  the  forenoon  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  When  we  have  a  distinct 
woman's  section  we  either  have  a  local  speaker  for  the  third  hour  in  the  afternoon  or 
perhaps  have  an  extra  speaker  on  education  or  good  roads,  or  something  of  that  kind 
not  practically  allied  with  farming.  This  practice  has  been  carried  out  for  10  years 
and  we  have  seldom  been  asked  to  make  changes.  We  have  had  the  best  results  with 
one-day  institutes. 

P.  H.  Rolfs.  I  believe  that  in  holding  these  institutes  we  will  make  better  progress 
and  do  more  good  if  we  center  on  some  specific  point  just  as  was  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Putnam's  paper.  If  we  have  only  a  small  amount  of  money  to  be  used  for  institutes, 
it  is  better  to  center  on  one  point  that  the  State  needs  more  than  any  other  and  ham- 
mer right  on  that  point  just  as  we  do  on  the  institute  trains.  When  we  started  out  we 
endeavored  to  equip  a  train  that  would  take  in  everything.  After  we  got  down  to 
business  we  had  a  special  train.  I  believe  we  will  do  more  good  work  and  accomplish 
more  by  getting  right  down  to  a  particular  point  and  giving  the  State  the  very  best 
that  we  have  in  that  line.  By  this  method  the  people  will  get  the  definite,  concise, 
and  accurate  information  that  they  need,  and  they  will  get  information  that  they  will 
carry  home.  As  long  as  we  place  a  lot  of  men  on  the  program  and  try  to  ramble  over 
the  entire  field  in  two  days  or  even  a  week,  I  do  not  .believe  we  will  get  much  of  a 
result.    We  must  center  on  some  point. 

In  our  institute  work  about  four  years  ago  we  began  to  hammer  on  corn  and  soil 
conservation.  It  did  not  make  any  difference  what  the  local  people  called  for 
while  we  gave  them  the  subject  that  they  wanted  to  hear;  our  speakers  always 
got  back  to  corn  and  soil,  and  as  a  result  in  four  years'  work  there  was  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  corn — over  30  per  cent  increase  in  the  production  per  acre,  and  it 
had  taken  about  40  or  50  years  to  get  up  to  9  bushels.  I  believe  that  we  have  to  get 
right  down  to  some  particular  point  and  work  on  that  point  and  keep  at  it  until  our 
people  understand  that  point,  then  we  can  take  up  something  else.  We  all  know  per- 
fectly well  that  in  a  single  day  you  can  not  cram  a  whole  year's  education  into  the  heads 
of  people  even  if  they  were  all  college  professors,  and  the  people  on  the  farm  are  not  used 
to  thinking  very  hard  along  educational  lines.  You  have  to  give  it  to  them  in  portions, 
and  consequently  we  are  very  frequently  overfeeding  them  and  not  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  assimilate  the  material  that  we  put  before  them. 

C.  A.  Zavitz.  It  seems  to  me,  although  of  course  the  conditions  vary  considerably 
in  different  States  and  Provinces,  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  hold  the  regular  county 
institute  quarterly  or  monthly  throughout  the  year.  We  have  altogether  about  45 
counties  in  Ontario,  and  we  have  altogether  over  100  farmers'  institutes,  some  of  them 
are  county  and  some  of  them  are  only  a  division  of  the  county.  Some  of  the  larger 
counties  are  divided  into  two  or  three  or  four  sections  each  of  those  sections  having  an 
institute.  There  are,  therefore,  about  twice  as  many  farmers'  institutes  as  there  are 
counties  in  the  Province.  Now,  this  farmers'  institute  of  the  district,  which  may  be  a 
county  or  a  part  of  a  county,  has  its  organization,  and  it  is  what  is  known  as  the  "regular" 
institute.  In  that  case  we  usually  hold  two  farmers'  institutes,  which  are  located  in  the 
larger  centers  where  the  farmers'  institutes  have  proven  to  be  quite  successful  in  past 
years.  In  those  cases  the  Government  sends  two  speakers  and  pays  their  salaries  and 
their  traveling  expenses.  We  try  to  make  these  meetings  as  attractive  as  possible  and 
draw  the  people  from  as  far  as  possible.  Then  we  have  meetings  coming  a  little  later, 
and  they  are  held  in  smaller  places;  there  may  be  three  or  four  or  five  or  six  or  seven  or 
eight  in  a  county  or  district.  At  these  meetings  but  one  speaker  is  sent  to  each  place. 
He  is  paid  from  the  Government  funds  but  the  traveling  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
local  institutes.  Then  we  have  the  farmers'  institute  clubs,  which  are  smaller  organi- 
zations and  which  meet  every  two  or  three  weeks,  especially  through  the  winter  season. 
Besides  these  we  have  special  meetings  in  the  summer.    The  summer  meetings  may 
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be  in  connection  with  the  spraying  of  the  orchards,  or  in  connection  with  the  dairy 
work,  just  to  fit  in  when  special  occasions  require,  so  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
some  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  better  than  having  county  institutes  every  month  or 
so  during  the  whole  year.  It  seems  to  me  the  people  would  have  too  far  to  go  to  get 
to  the  county  meetings  to  have  the  best  result. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday  at  9  a.  m. 

Morning  Session,  Tuesday,  November  14,  1911. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m.  by  the  president.  The  first  item  of 
business  was  a  paper  upon  the  topic,  "What  is  the  most  effective  method  for  conduct- 
ing an  agricultural  instruction  train?"  by  H.  M.  Cottrell,  Chicago,  111. 

AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION  TRAINS. 

I  think  I  can  present  this  subject  best  by  simply  giving  the  methods  that  we  follow 
on  the  Rock  Island  road.  We  operated  last  year  farmers'  institute  trains  in  10  States, 
covering  over  10,800  miles,  and  had  an  attendance  of  over  172,000  people.  The  first 
thing  that  we  plan  for  is  to  have  but  one  subject  handled  on  a  train.  If  it  is  a  wheat 
train,  the  discussions  are  all  on  wheat;  if  it  is  a  corn  train,  then  corn  is  the  topic;  if  it 
is  a  hog  train,  it  is  all  hog.  We  have  applications  from  some  of  the  colleges  to  run 
mixed  trains.  They  ask  us  to  put  on  hogs,  and  sheep,  and  domestic  science.  While 
we  find  that  these  mixed  trains  could  double  the  ground  covered  we  have  not  been 
able  to  see  the  economy  of  it.  Our  purpose  in  running  a  train  is  to  get  people  to  do 
what  we  are  advocating,  and  so  we  have  adopted  the  policy  of  refusing  to  furnish  a 
train  where  more  than  one  subject  is  considered.  These  circus  trains  that  have  every 
kind  .of  show  on  them  to  attract  people  we  do  not  find  profitable,  and  so  we  have  cut 
them  out  entirely.    We  take  one  subject  and  hit  it  again  and  again,  and  hit  it  hard. 

In  organizing  for  conducting  a  train  we  aim  to  get  everybody  to  help  that  is  inter- 
ested in  that  special  line  of  work.  We  usually  go  to  the  colleges,  the  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  first,  and  then  we  take  in  what- 
ever commercial  interests  are  particularly  interested  along  that  line.  For  example, 
if  we  are  to  run  a  pork  train,  we  invite  the  packers;  if  it  is  a  wheat  train,  we  want  the 
millers  and  the  grain  buyers  to  be  with  us.  We  particularly  like  to  have,  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  college  people,  people  who  handle  the  market  end  of  it.  We 
find  that  usually  the  strong  men  in  the  line  of  work  in  products  in  any  line  are  the 
agricultural  college  men,  and  the  experiment  station  people,  but  usually  college  and 
station  people  are  weak  on  the  market  end,  and  we  try  to  get  specialists  to  accompany 
us  either  from  the  mills  or  the  racking  houses,  or  whatever  line  we  are  taking  up,  men 
who  are  recognized  as  experts  in  the  line  of  marketing,  because  we  find  that  farmers 
in  the  14  States  that  we  covered  fall  down  as  much  in  not  knowing  what  the  market 
demands  as  they  do  in  production. 

When  it  comes  to  advertising  we  use  every  agency  that  can  be  utilized  in  that  terri- 
tory. We  send  out  from  400  to  500  posters.  We  take  the  matter  up  with  the  State 
bankers'  association,  and  with  every  local  bank,  and  arrange  with  the  bankers  to  send 
out  imitations.  Then  we  ask  the  merchants  to  offer  a  speciality  on  that  day.  In  one 
State  that  the  college  and  the  station  people  thought  it  would  be  useless  to  run  a  train 
because  we  could  not  get  the  people  out,  we  took  up  the  matter  of  bargain  days;  sent 
a  man  ahead  to  see  the  merchants  and  asked  every  merchant  in  every  town  to  make 
that  day  a  special  bargain  day,  advertise  it  thoroughly,  and  get  the  people  in.  The 
result  was  that  the  merchants  took  hold  of  it,  and  in  one  town  particularly  where  they 
said  we  could  not  get  a  crowd  we  had  1,500  people  come  in,  and  some  of  them  drove  30 
or  40  miles.  In  one  case  we  had  a  family  come  in  30  miles  with  an  ox  team,  and  we  had 
a  regular  revival  of  agriculture  in  that  section  because  the  merchants  found  that  it  paid. 
We  arranged  that  every  business  house  and  every  store  close  its  doors  while  the  train 
was  in  town.  We  also  took  up  the  matter  with  the  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, and  with  the  county  superintendents,  and  got  them  to  urge  all  the  children 
to  come .  We  have  arranged  with  the  school  directors  of  country  districts  where  we  can, 
where  they  have  to  come  6,  10,  or  15  miles,  to  provide  teams  and  bring  in  the  pupils 
and  the  teachers. 

In  handling  this  train  we  find  that  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  we  must  get 
everybody  in  the  neighborhood  interested.  So  we  provide  cars  for  farmers  interested 
in  the  production  of  seed  and  its  marketing.  We  provide  other  cars  for  housekeepers, 
and  we  provide  separate  cars  for  the  school  children.  For  example,  on  what  we  call 
our  breakfast  bacon  train,  run  through  five  States,  we  had  expert  lecturers  from  the 
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college  and  experiment  station,  and  farmers,  explaining  the  productive  side  of  pork 
raising.  Then  we  had  domestic  science  lecturers  showing  the  cooking  of  pork  in  ap- 
petizing ways.  While  that  train  was  run  in  Minnesota  the  domestic  science  teachers 
from  the  college  had  a  number  of  meals  prepared  where  pork  was  the  center,  and  proper 
foods  to  go  with  it,  and  that  was  shown  on  the  train.  We  arranged  with  the  business 
men  to  close  up  their  houses  in  time  to  bring  their  wives  out,  and  for  the  clerks  to  go 
home  and  get  their  families.  Now  at  the  supper  table  every  family  in  the  town  and 
country  surrounding  it  will  be  talking  about  our  train.  If  it  is  wheat,  they  are  talk- 
ing about  wheat.  If  it  is  hogs,  they  will  be  talking  about  hogs,  etc.  For  example, 
on  our  wheat  train,  we  took  the  productive  side  for  the  farmers.  Then  we  got  records 
from  the  millers  showing  that  the  wheat  that  many  farmers  are  growing  produced  60 
loaves  per  barrel  less  than  pure-bred  wheat.  We  showed  the  housekeeper  this,  and 
then  we  took  up  the  selection  of  wheat  with  the  children.  When  they  got  home  they 
would  go  to  the  barn  and  granary  and  look  at  the  wheat  and  talk  it  over. 

Now,  the  most  difficult  work  we  find  in  our  teaching  is  in  following  it  up.  It  is  just 
like  the  old-fashioned  revival.  We  can  interest  everybody  within  30  miles  of  a  rail- 
road train,  but  if  it  is  not  followed  up  they  backslide.  In  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  last 
year  we  arranged  with  the  college  and  experiment  station  to  follow  us  with  a  car.  We 
furnished  the  Arkansas  people  with  a  car  for  three  months,  where  they  could  spend  a 
whole  day  at  a  stop.  The  result  was  that  they  kept  the  men  in  charge  busy  answering 
questions  for  from  8  to  14  hours  a  day.  The  beauty  of  that  was  that  it  attracted  the 
people  as  a  meeting  in  the  hall  would  not,  and  farmer  after  farmer  came  there  with 
his  personal  difficulties.  There  were  the  experts  that  could  settle  their  troubles. 
Here  was  opportunity  for  a  heart  to  heart  talk  over  the  actual  work  which  every  indi- 
vidual farmer  had  to  do.  We  have  found  that  that  follow-up  car  wherever  the  colleges 
can  take  it  is  a  most  satisfactory  thing.  Where  we  can  not  do  that  we  open  up  a  news- 
paper campaign,  sending  out  short  articles  not  to  exceed  500  words,  running  from  300 
to  400,  and  sometimes  an  article  in  every  paper  along  the  whole  line  for  6  or  7  weeks. 
Whenever  we  can  we  ask  the  colleges  to  do  that.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  colleges 
in  that  are  weak,  in  the  use  of  the  newspaper.  The  Minnesota,  Colorado,  and  Louis- 
iana agricultural  colleges  are  getting  out  weekly  press  sheets.  I  believe  that  is  doing 
as  much  valuable  work  as  our  institutes,  because  it  means  the  reaching  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  farmers  week  after  week  throughout  the  year. 

Discussion. 

James  Withycombe.  I  feel  that  the  general  train  is  a  splendid  start.  It  attracts 
attention.  For  example,  in  Oregon  we  made  up  a  seven-car  train  of  illustrative  mate- 
rial. It  brought  the  farmers  all  through  the  State  in  closer  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
college,  and  it  showed  them  modern  means  of  teaching  agriculture.  Now,  that  train  did 
not  promote  larger  production  directly,  but  it  created  interest.  So  I  think  the  spec- 
tacular train  is  all  right  at  the  beginning,  to  be  followed  with  special  trains  later. 

Another  thing  that  we  overlook  is  to  enlist  the  attention  of  bankers  and  merchants 
in  the  towns.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  C.  H.  Markel,  who  is  now  the  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  conceived  the  thought  that  he  could  present  the  idea  of  dairying 
through  the  bankers  and  merchants,  and  he  took  a  dairyman  from  the  agricultural  col- 
lege with  him  in  a  special  car  and  stopped  at  every  small  town  on  the  line.  They  did 
not  approach  a  single  farmer,  but  the  bankers  and  the  merchants  were  visited  and  con- 
vinced what  it  would  mean  to  them.  At  that  time  dairying  in  that  country  was  pro- 
ducing two  millions  a  year.  Within  six  years  it  rose  to  ten  millions.  When  they  had 
got  the  banker  and  the  merchant  enlisted,  they  began  to  talk  dairying  to  the  farmers, 
and  the  result  is  we  have  fifteen  millions  now,  and  we  are  going  right  along.  It  gave 
the  impetus  that  was  necessary. 

It.  C.  Ashby,  Washington.  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  lines  of  work  we  can 
profitably  take  up  in  connection  with  one  train,  either  special  or  general  train.  WTe 
have  had  very  successful  results  from  our  train  work,  and  I  would  like  to  know  the 
consensus  of  opinion  on  the  number  of  lines  of  work  that  can  be  taken  up  success- 
fully and  profitably  and  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  a  stop. 

H.  M.  Cottrell.  I  say  just  one.  Arouse  the  whole  State  and  the  people  on  that 
one  questiom  With  regard  to  the  time,  it  depends  on  the  subject.  For  instance, 
last  week  we  just  completed  a  dry-farming  train  in  Colorado  where  we  got  18  of  the 
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business  men  of  Colorado  Springs  to  go  out  with  the  college  men  and  the  Government 
specialists  to  organize  a  dry-farming  association  in  every  town  in  cooperation  with 
its  chamber  of  commerce.  In  order  to  do  that  we  had  to  stop  from  2  to  4  hours  in  every 
town.    So  the  length  of  stop  depends  on  the  subject. 

L  R.  Taft.  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  been  trying  this  for  6  or  8  years  with  subjects 
of  different  lengths,  and  while  it  varies  with  the  topics  and  the  place  we  have  finally 
fixed  at  six  stops  at  about  11  hours  at  each  place,  with  about  35  or  45  minutes  for  the 
addresses  and  half  an  hour  or  a  little  more  perhaps  for  looking  over  the  exhibit  cars. 
We  have  been  using  during  this  summer  the  single-topic  train  with  very  good  results. 
We  took  up,  for  instance,  wheat  as  a  single  topic,  and  had  two  cars  for  the  men  with 
addresses  upon  wheat  growing,  and  we  had  with  us  a  man  selected  by  the  millers' 
association  to  present  from  the  millers'  standpoint  the  character  of  the  wheat  that 
the  millers  wanted  to  buy,  and  we  had  very  good  results.  We  induced  the  millers 
and  the  elevator  men  at  different  points  to  take  pains  to  advertise  the  train,  and  the 
great  trouble  was  to  handle  the  crowds,  to  get  them  through  the  train,  and  give  them 
a  fair  chance  to  see  the  exhibits.  We  had  one  car  for  the  ladies,  where  the  matter 
of  bread  making  was  discussed.  We  are  anxious  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  winter 
wheat.  The  millers  of  the  Northwest  use  the  spring  wheat,  but  we  think  just  as  good 
bread  can  be  made  from  the  winter  wheat,  and  we  are  trying  to  prove  it  to  our  ladies. 
By  help  of  the  State  board  of  health  we  had  a  good-health  car,  and  it  assisted  greatly 
in  caring  for  the  crowd  and  added  to  the  interest  as  well. 

J.  H.  Miller.  In  Kansas  we  follow  up  in  three  ways.  One  is  with  articles  to  the 
papers.  Another  that  we  find  effective  is  letters  to  our  institute  officers.  Following 
our  big  wheat  train  we  sent  out  about  25,000  printed  slips.  We  sent  to  each  officer 
15  or  20  of  these  slips  with  a  letter  asking  him  to  distribute  them  to  his  neighbors. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 

"Should  the  institute  systematically  conduct  field,  orchard,  household,  and  kindred 
demonstrations?  If  so,  how  should  the  work  be  organized?"  was  discussed  by  H.  A. 
Surface,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  follows: 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  contains  two  distinct  features,  as  indicated  by  the 
separate  inquiries.  To  the  first  there  can  be  but  one  reply,  and  that  is  to  the  effect 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  institute  instruction  should  be  "by  demonstrations 
systematically  conducted. "  The  demonstration  system  of  carrying  instruction  to 
the  public  is  but  the  outgrowth  of  the  laboratory  method,  and,  in  fact,  is  but  the 
extended  and  general  application  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Froebel  in  his 
very  practical  and  successful  kindergarten  system. 

From  the  ancient  Romans  the  sentiment  has  been  handed  down  to  us  that  "  we 
become  doers  by  doing. ' '  The  modern  demonstration  idea  is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  deeper  impressions  are  made  upon  the  mind  by  facts  gained  simultaneously 
through  the  different  senses,  or  that  we  should  see  as  well  as  hear.  It  is  also  based 
uponlhe  understanding  of  man's  readiness  to  imitate  or  perform  that  which  he  has 
already  seen  done. 

The  main  reason  for  demonstration  work  is  that  certain  ideas  which  words  can  not 
readily  convey  with  accuracy  can  often  be  made  clear  by  actions  or  exhibitions 
alone,  new  apparatus  can  be  shown  in  actual  use  and  new  methods  illustrated.  When, 
however,  the  illustrations  are  accompanied  by  explanatory  words,  the  learner  has 
the  greater  opportunity  to  form  correct  concepts. 

In  demonstrations  one  who  understands  the  subject  in  its  art  or  application,  as  well 
as  in  its  science  or  theory,  exhibits  apparatus  and  shows  the  methods  by  which  results 
are  obtained.  It  is  in  the  end  results  for  which  we  are  striving.  Students  are  accus- 
tomed to  learning  by  studying,  reading,  or  hearing  lectures.  Our  agricultural  people 
are  mostly  accustomed  to  learning  by  observation.  If  we  wish  to  teach  the  latter,  it 
certainly  should  be  by  the  method  to  which  they  are  more  accustomed. 

We  take  it  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  institute  is  to  give  to  the  farming  people 
practical  instruction  which  will  help  them  get  better  results,  either  in  financial 
returns  or  in  higher,  more  ennobling  viewpoints  of  living,  or  both.  It  is  true  that  the 
farmer  is  a  keen  and  careful  observ er  and  generally  derives  correct  conclusions  along 
those  lines  which  will  be  to  his  own  interest  and  on  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
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to  think  or  act.  This  is  why  the  demonstration  method,  or  observational  method,  is 
one  which  should  be  used  to  give  him  instruction. 

Giving  these  demonstrations  systematically  is  likewise  important,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  State  which  need  them  in  the  seasons  when  they  are 
most  needed,  and  thus  render  the  greatest  service. 

In  those  States  where  the  instruction  work  has  been  given  by  the  demonstration 
method  remarkable  results  have  been  obtained.  For  example,  the  crop-growing 
demonstrations  of  Wisconsin,  the  cattle  judging  of  some  of  the  Northwestern  States, 
the  corn  growing  in  Iowa,  the  cotton  growing  in  Texas,  the  extensive  spraying,  prun- 
ing, and  general  orchard  work  in  Pennsylvania,  and  demonstrations  in  other  States  all 
have  resulted  in  much  greater  returns  than  were  at  first  anticipated.  It  has  previ- 
ously been  thought  that  farmers'  institutes  should  be  held  during  the  wintertime 
only,  because  that  is  the  season  when  the  farmers  are  supposed  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  kill,  and  would  be  induced  to  devote  it  to  sitting  in  well-warmed  public 
halls  listening  to  the  jokes  or  instruction,  as  the  case  maybe,  of  the  institute  speakers. 

With  this  went  the  idea  that  the  farmers  are  too  busy  at  other_  times  of  the  year  to 
attend  public  meetings.  The  demonstrations  that  have  been  given  by  us  in  many 
cases,  during  the  busiest  part  of  the  farmers'  year,  have  proven  that  the  farmer  is 
fully  aware  of  the  value  of  the  demonstration  work.  He  is  willing  to  be  taught  by 
this  method  and  is  willing  to  give  his  time  and  efforts  to  receive  such  instruction. 

By  systematically  arranging  demonstrations  the  expenses  are  considerably  reduced, 
the  time  of  the  expert  demonstrator  is  economized,  and  the  people  can  be  reached 
at  a  season  when  the  time  is  appropriate  for  the  work  that  is  to  be  done.  For  example, 
the  meeting  in  the  orchard  just  after  the  blossoms  fall,  to  observe  proper  spraying  for 
the  codling  moth,  has  had  far  better  attendance  of  practical  persons  and  far  better 
results  than  the  midwinter  meeting  in  a  hall  with  onty  lectures  upon  this  subject. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  demonstration  method  is  that  by  it  doubters  are  con- 
vinced. With  the  old-fashioned  lecture  method  of  conducting  institutes  the  wise- 
acres of  the  community  can  meet  in  the  local  store  with  a  few  other  "fossils"  and  all 
can  agree  that  the  speaker  was  in  error,  that  his  ideas  were  visionary,  and  his  theory 
impractical.  They  can  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  fact  that  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  worked  by  certain  methods  which  they  are  following  and  that 
these  brought  results.  They  will  therefore  conclude  to  continue  the  methods  of  former 
generations.  As  long  as  different  methods  are  not  put  into  actual  practice  before  their 
eyes,  they  can  scarcely  believe  that  remarkably  different  results  can  be  obtained. 
However,  let  one  demonstration  be  given  in  the  community,  showing  how  in  one 
season  to  transform  an  apple  crop  from  98  per  cent  wormy  to  98  per  cent  clean,  and 
while  the  public  may  question  the  possibility  of  this  when  first  attempted,  all  will 
indorse  it  and  at  once  practice  it  when  the  fruiting  period  proves  the  results. 

In  our  demonstrations  we  impress  upon  audiences  the  facts  that  are  fundamental 
and  practical,  and  tell  them  that  we  are  there  to  show  how  to  obtain  good  results. 
We  know  that  these  can  be  achieved  by  our  methods.  Therefore,  we  recommend  them. 
If  any  other  person  has  any  method  by  which  better  results  can  be  obtained,  we  our- 
selves shall  adopt  it.  If  he  has  methods  by  which  as  good  results  are  to  be  had,  we 
shall  recommend  them  as  being  on  a  par  with  ours,  when  all  features  of  expenditure 
of  money,  labor,  convenience,  and  surety  of  results  that  are  satisfactory  are  taken 
into  consideration.  Thus  by  the  demonstration  method  the  man  who  comes  to  scoff 
and  criticize  is  given  an  opportunity  to  show  what  he  does  or  does  not  know.  Above 
all  else  when  one  goes  into  a  farming  community  and  says  to  the  farmer  that  he  will 
show  him  how  to  increase  quality  or  quantity,  such  as  he  has  not  before  seen,  he  must 
necessarily  be  one  who  is  a  master  of  the  subject  and  has  the  right  to  speak  with  author- 
ity.   He  will  at  once  command  the  respect  and  attention  of  all  thinking  people. 

The  farming  people  know  full  well  that  no  results  are  to  be  obtained  without  great 
labor.  They  have  keen  sympathy  and  high  regard  for  the  man  who  works,  and 
especially  for  the  man  who  is  practical.  By  the  results  of  his  labors,  better  than  by 
any  other  means,  he  can  gain  a  place  in  their  minds  and  hearts  by  which  they  will 
readily  take  any  lessons  he  may  have  to  give. 

As  to  the  systematic  conducting  of  demonstrations,  we  can  only  say  that  if  they  are 
to  be  conducted  at  all  it  should  be  upon  a  systematic  basis. 

Concerning  "field,  orchard,  household,  and  kindred  demonstrations,"  we  must  say 
that  the  more  the  demonstration  idea  is  developed  and  the  more  good,  practical 
thorough  demonstrations  are  given  by  competent  persons,  the  better  must  be  the 
results.  Too  often  the  farming  people  look  upon  us,  who  are  teachers,  as  narrow, 
theoretical,  and  visionary.  When  we  show  them  that  we  are  engaged,  like  themselves, 
in  the  worthy  efforts  of  honest  toil,  and  that  we  can  do  as  well  as  speak,  they  commence 
to  understand  that  there  is  more  in  education  than  reading  books  or  quoting  authors. 
The  gap  between  speaker  and  the  student  is  entirely  eliminated. 
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The  progressive  demonstrator  himself  realizes  that  much  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
practical  experience  of  the  audience.  He  talks  with  them,  he  compares  notes  with 
them  as  to  methods  and  results.  He  incorporates  the  best  of  their  methods  in  his,  and 
goes  from  place  to  place  showing  what  he  has  gleaned  here  and  there  that  can  be  passed 
along.  We  have  proven  such  methods  eminently  successful  in  the  orchard  work  in  our 
own  State,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  when  one  who  understands  the  subject 
undertakes  the  demonstration  methods  in  other  lines  of  human  activity,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  most  gratifying,  successful  returns. 

In  reply  to  the  second  inquiry  in  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  viz,  "How  should  the 
demonstration  work  be  organized?  "  we  must  say  that  it  depends  more  upon  the  person 
who  is  giving  it  than  upon  any  other.  One  who  thoroughly  knows  his  subject  will  not 
need  to  follow  a  plan  definitely  made  by  others.  In  fact,  he  can  not  do  so.  To 
succeed  he  must  have  original  methods. 

Vigor  of  treatment  of  any  subject  is  the  inseparable  accompaniment  of  that  quality 
which  we  call  originality.  One  can  not  execute  a  plan  prepared  by  another  and  at  the 
same  time  give  it  that  energy  which  goes  with  originality.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  possible  mechanical  method  by  which  successful  teachers  are  made.  There  is  no 
road  that  leads  to  success  so  readily  and  so  surely  as  that  of  a  thoroughly  scientific  and 
practical  knowledge  of  one's  subject,  a  realization  of  the  possession  of  a  fair  degree  of 
such  knowledge,  and  a  confidence  in  one's  ability  to  obtain  such  results  as  will  con- 
vince the  public. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  any  person  at  long  range  to  suggest  successful  methods 
for  the  details  which  are  so  essential  to  success.  "What  may  succeed  in  one  State,  or 
even  in  one  community,  may  fail  in  another.  The  features  of  a  demonstration  that 
may  be  too  elementary  in  one  region  may  be  too  far  advanced  to  be  valuable  in  another. 
The  person  in  charge  of  the  demonstrations  should  know  the  subject  thoroughly  from 
both  theoretical  and  practical  standpoints,  and  should  know  the  attainments  and 
needs  of  the  people  where  the  demonstration  is  to  be  given. 

For  example,  in  a  progressive  fruit-growing  community  a  demonstration  of  the 
elementary  methods  of  spraying  with  an  ordinary  barrel  sprayer  would  be  too  primitive 
to  be  serviceable  to  the  growers,  while  in  other  regions  of  our  country  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  such  demonstrations  too  elementary  to  meet  the  requirements. 

We  often  strive  for  those  results  indicated  by  many  questions  being  asked  by  the 
average  persons  in  attendance,  while  at  the  same  time  the  most  advanced  or  progressive 
persons  may  say  that  there  were  but  one  or  two  points  new  or  especially  valuable  to 
them. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  any  one  person  to  do  the  actual  work  of  demonstrating 
in  a  systematically  arranged  series  of  demonstrations  throughout  any  one  State. 
Therefore  the  proper  plan  is  to  have  the  person  in  charge  of  the  work  get  together  the 
proper  number  of  intelligent  persons  and  give  them  such  instruction  as  is  necessary 
to  equip  them  with  a  specific  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  methods  to  be  taught  by  the 
demonstrations.  The  chief  demonstrator  should  then  give  these  demonstrations  in 
the  presence  of  his  assistants  and  give  to  each  an  outline  of  the  chief  points  he  is  to 
make  clear. 

A  territory  should  be  assigned  to  each  assistant,  who  should  go  through  it  and  make 
a  study  of  the  most  available  or  desirable  points  for  demonstrations.  A  schedule 
should  then  be  prepared,  giving  proper  time  to  pass  from  one  point  to  another,  and 
announcing  through  all  the  newspapers  of  the  region  at  an  early  date  the  details  of  the 
demonstration  plan,  the  places  of  meeting,  the  speakers,  and  the  objects  or  purposes 
of  the  meetings.  Evidences  of  the  success  of  the  work  in  its  practical  features  should 
be  given  with  these  announcements  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  persons  who 
wish  more  than  the  mere  institute  lecture. 

It  has  frequently  been  our  experience  that  at  a  few  demonstration  meetings  there 
was  not  a  large  attendance,  although  great  interest;  but  this  has  almost  always  been 
followed  by  a  request  for  additional  demonstrations  in  the  same  locality.  For  exam- 
ple, three  years  ago  in  Pennsylvania,  we  gave  about  200  demonstrations  in  pruning, 
spraying,  and  otherwise  caring  for  infested  orchards.  The  requests  for  these  increased, 
until  last  year  we  gave  about  600  demonstrations  and  this  year  about  900,  and  we  have 
received  requests  for  over  1,400  to  be  given  during  the  coming  season.  With  us  it  has 
now  reached  the  stage  where  the  general  demonstration  method  in  this  particular  work 
is  not  so  essential.  We  are  therefore  accepting  all  of  these  invitations  to  the  extent  of 
supervising  the  work  in  the  orchards  offered.  We  are  therefore  calling  the  majority  of 
these  orchards  " supervision  orchards "  rather  than  "demonstration  orchards,"  because 
we  are  placing  upon  the  owner  the  responsibility  of  furnishing  his  own  apparatus  and 
equipment  and  doing  the  work  after  having  been  given  enough  personal  instruction 
to  get  him  properly  started. 

Our  demonstrator  visits  the  premises  three  or  four  times  per  year,  and  watches 
carefully  to  see  that  the  work  is  continued  in  the  right  manner. 
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We  hope  you  will  pardon  us  for  calling  public  attention  to  this  work,  but  this  shows 
how  the  demonstration  method  is  appreciated  and  used  by  the  public.  As  to  specific 
results  in  individual  orchards,  we  can  say  that  there  have  been  hundreds  of  cases  such 
as  the  following: 

The  board  of  public  charities  of  Pittsburgh  owns  an  orchard  near  that  city.  An 
officer  of  that  board  only  last  week  wrote  to  me,  saying:  "Your  department,  I  am  sure, 
is  anxious  to  know  the  results  of  the  work  with  the  apple  orchard  that  had  not  been 
touched  for  15  years.  You  very  kindly  had  your  demonstrator  come  to  us  and  direct 
the  work  and  his  in'structions  were  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Last  year  we  obtained 
from  this  orchard  100  bushels  of  wormy  and  scrawny  apples.  I  am  pleased  to  inform 
you  that  this  year  we  have  obtained  2,000  bushels  of  as  nice  apples  as  were  ever  pro- 
duced in  Allegheny  County.  We  feel  that  you  and  your  demonstrator  should  receive 
the  credit  for  this  grand  showing,  and  to  show  our  appreciation  of  him  and  your  services 
through  him,  we  would  like,  if  he  could  be  permitted  to  follow  out  the  work  he  has 
started  here,  for  as  novices  we  know  that  your  department  has  many  good  things  in 
store  for  us,  and  that  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  his  presence. ,? 

Five  years  of  fairly  successful  experience  in  the  demonstration  work  justifies  us  in 
giving  the  following  recommendations  for  its  organization  and  successful  management: 

The  demonstrator  should  be  thoroughly  trained  to  understand  the  importance  or 
value  of  the  work  that  he  is  doing  as  well  as  the  subject  matter.  He  should  also  know 
the  needs  of  the  community  before  giving  the  public  service.  All  the  demonstrators 
should  be  uniform  in  their  methods  and  instruction.  Nothing  has  tended  to  confuse 
the  farmers  more  and  bring  the  institute  into  greater  disrepute  among  them  than 
instructions  of  one  kind  given  by  one  speaker  and  of  the  directly  opposite  kind  given 
•by  another  speaker  on  the  same  subject,  either  at  the  same  or  some  other  meeting. 

Public  institutions  are  not  generally  the  proper  places  for  giving  public  demonstra- 
tions. Methods  started  and  directions  given  are  more  liable  to  be  faithfully  carried  out 
at  a  private  place  where  the  owner  is  specializing  than  at  some  public  institution. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  for  the  demonstrator  to  carry  much  heavy  or  expensive 
apparatus  with  him,  for  the  reason  that  he  should  make  his  demonstrations  as  simple 
as  possible,  using  apparatus  of  the  least  complexity  to  get  the  necessary  results,  and 
also  that  he  should  convince  the  owner  that  certain  apparatus  is  necessary,  and  conse- 
quently, the  owner  should  be  obliged  to  furnish  this  and  subsequently  use  it  for  himself. 

One  of  the  requirements  in  our  orchard  demonstration  work  is  that  the  owner  is  to 
supply  the  needed  apparatus  and  material.  This  not  only  reduces  the  expense  for 
us,  but  what  is  far  better,  it  insures  his  equipment  with  the  right  kind  of  apparatus 
and  supplies  and  gives  him,  in  many  cases,  needed  initiatory^  instruction  in  its  use. 

During  our  first  year  or  two  of  demonstration  work  we  furnished  the  apparatus,  and 
found  that  unsatisfactory  results  were  obtained,  because  the  orchard  owners  did  not 
continue  the  spraying  as  we  had  started  it.  This,  in  turn,  was  because  they  did  not 
have  the  apparatus  and  supplies,  such  as  now  all  are  agreeing  to  use. 

Printer's  ink,  or  extensive  advertisement  of  dates,  and  the  publication  of  items  of 
interest  to  the  public  are  the  cheapest  and  best  means  of  reaching  any  community. 
The  newspapers  should  be  circularized  systematically.  The  demonstrator  should 
regularly  send  to  each  newspaper  reaching  his  district  a  statement  of  what  he  is  doing, 
where  he  is  working,  the  direction  in  which  he  is  moving,  and  the  places  where  he 
will  be  during  the  near  future.  Large  posters  resembling  country  sale  bills  can  well 
be  sent  to  the  persons  on  whose  premises  the  demonstrations  are  to  be  conducted. 
These  should  be  filled  out  and  posted  in  several  conspicuous  places,  the  same  as  sale 
bills  are  posted. 

Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  demonstration  work  can  best  be  given  in  the 
early  part  of  the  afternoon,  using  the  forenoon  to  reach  the  place  and  get  everything 
in  proper  order,  and  in  many  cases  to  do  some  preliminary  work,  so  that  the  assembled 
audience  can  see  the  different  stages  of  the  work  at  the  same  time. 

In  arranging  an  afternoon  meeting  it  is  only  justice  to  the  owners  that  public  an- 
nouncement should  be  made  that  he  will  not  be  asked  to  furnish  meals  for  the  visitors. 
Failure  to  make  this  announcement  sometimes  results  in  the  embarrassment  of  many 
persons  coming  without  the  noonday  meal,  expecting  to  take  it  at  the  farm  or  private 
place. 

The  person  giving  the  demonstration  must  realize  that  a  part  of  his  duty  is  to  go  about 
the  work  in  a  businesslike  manner,  as  though  he  really  had  something  worth  showing, 
meant  business,  and  was  going  to  convince  his  auditors.  The  attitude  .of  the  speaker 
often  amounts  to  a  great  deal.  He  should  be  a  versatile  person  who  can  and  will 
promptly  and  plainly  answer  questions  when  they  are  asked  him  by  persons  in  the 
audience.  These  are  often  half  whispered  or  written.  He  should  repeat  them  loudly 
and  clearly,  in  order  that  all  may  understand  what  points  he  is  discussing,  and  then 
his  answer  should  be  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  a  correct  explanatory  answer. 
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In  selecting  places  for  demonstrations  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  points 
easy  of  access  for  the  public  and  also  for  the  demonstrator  are  very  desirable.  At 
the  same  time  some  rather  remote  valley  may  furnish  a  large  attendance  of  deeply 
interested  persons  who  need  our  help  and  appreciate  our  coming. 

The  person  in  charge  of  the  demonstration  work  must  watch  the  signs  of  development 
or  growth,  and  be  ready  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  by  the  addition  of  new  features 
that  can  only  be  gained  by  he  himself  being  a  keen  student  of  the  subject  from  all 
points. 

Discussion. 

C.  E.  Thorne.  This  demonstration  work  should  be  in  the  field.  There  are  some 
lines  of  demonstration  that  may  be  conducted  in  the  classrooms.  We  have  seen  our 
college  of  agriculture  make  a  very  interesting  demonstration  of  certain  principles 
on  underdrainage  by  a  very  simple  apparatus  that  can  be  earned  from  place  to  place, 
and  it  is  possible  by  a  little  planning  and  effort  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  way 
of  pictures  or  charts  or  something  of  that  kind  illustrating  certain  phases  of  the  work 
that  would  add  materially  to  the  explanation  that  the  speaker  might  give. 

One  feature  of  institute  work  which  has  not  been  developed  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  should  be  in  Ohio,  and  perhaps  in  very  few  other  States  as  well,  is  that  of  women's 
work.  I  have  seen  some  very  effective  demonstration  work  in  regard  to  household 
economics  carried  on  in  our  State  through  the  college  of  agriculture.  I  believe  that 
we  might  give  a  very  much  larger  share  of  attention  to  this  work  than  we  have  thua 
far,  because  there  can  be  no  question  that  after  all  the  household  is  a  center  from 
which  all  our  energies  flow,  and  the  more  perfectly  we  have  an  understanding  in  the 
household  of  the  scientific  principles  which  underlie  the  preparation  of  the  food 
and  the  hygiene  of  the  home,  the  greater  will  be  our  success  as  farmers  outdoors.  I 
think,  therefore,  we  might  wisely  give  a  much  larger  share  of  attention  to  this. 

When  it  comes  to  the  outdoor  work  there  are  certain  lines  which  can  not  be  presented 
in  the  town's  rooms  as  thoroughly  as  they  can  in  the  field  itself. 

Prof.  Surface  has  alluded  to  the  orchard  work.  Our  experience  coincides  with 
his.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  orchard  work  which  can  not  be  exhibited  in  the  room, 
but  must  be  shown  in  the  fields,  and  they  are  usually  of  great  advantage  to  the  horti- 
culture of  the  State.  I  believe  that  it  is  worth  while  for  our  institute  managers 
to  take  into  consideration  the  question  whether  the  institute  season  may  not  be  sys- 
tematically expanded  through  the  year  instead  of  being  confined  as  it  is  so  largely 
in  many  of  our  States  through  the  winter.  Our  experience  certainly  confirms  all  that 
Prof.  Surface  has  said  of  the  great  value  of  these  demonstrations. 

Another  line  which  I  believe  he  did  not  mention  is  a  parallel  line,  that  of  forestry 
work.  In  Ohio  the  question  of  forestry  is  the  question  of  the  farm  wood  lot,  as  we  have 
no  great  areas  of  for3st  land  to  be  subjected  to  governmental  or  State  control,  but  we 
have  a  good  many  thousands,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million,  of  farm  wood  lots  in  Ohio, 
and  it  is  to  them  that  we  hope  to  extend  the  principles  of  scientific  forestry  in  the 
future.  While  timber  was  going  constantly  down  to  the  lower  levels  in  value  we  could 
not  hope  to  interest  the  farmer  in  the  care  of  his  wood  lot,  but  the  tide  has  turned,  and 
we  find  to-day  a  very  lively  interest  in  Ohio  in  the  care  of  wood  lots,  an  interest  which 
it  is  possible  to  stimulate  by  intelligent  demonstration  of  work  in  the  wood  lot  itself. 
We  have  there  been  able  to  create  and  intensify  an  interest  in  forestry  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  do  anywhere  else. 

These  are  the  main  suggestions  that  I  have  to  offer.  There  is  one  other  line  of  work 
which  at  least  can  be  carried  on  much  more  effectively  in  the  field.  That  is  a  large 
part  of  the  work  pertaining  to  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility.  We  have  found  no 
place  where  we  can  hold  a  fertility  meeting  so  effectively  as  right  out  in  the  wheat 
field  where  the  work  has  been  carried  on  and  where  the  actual  results  are  right  before 
the  farmer's  eyes,  and  where  he  can  see  for  himself.  Such  an  experiment  as  this 
involves  long  preparation  beforehand;  it  involves  great  expense;  it  involves  scatter- 
ing the  work  broadcast  through  the  State,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  preparation. 
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We  are  trying  to  make  this  preparation.  In  our  State  we  are  extending  our  test  farms 
and  experiment  farms  and  taking  up  the  work  in  various  sections  in  the  thought 
of  using  these  places  as  foci  for  demonstrations  in  the  future.  We  have  made  limited 
use  of  these  farms  in  this  way  with  great  encouragement.  That  is  a  much  broader 
field  for  the  institute  work,  but  we  believe  is  worthy  of  careful  thought  and  careful 
development. 

W.  D.  Sanderson.  In  regard  to  demonstrations,  Is  a  farmers'  institute  a  meeting 
or  is  it  an  organization  to  carry  on  all  the  agricultural  work  in  the  country?  In  West 
Virginia  we  need  some  light  on  that.  If  the  farmers'  institute  is  to  take  up  all  the 
work  that  is  needed,  then  most  certainly  we  want  this  demonstration  work  done,  but 
I  have  a  little  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  just  what  a  farmers'  institute  is. 

J.  H.  Miller.  With  us  we  count  the  institute  as  a  part  of  the  agricultural  college. 
We  are  fairly  well  satisfied  that  the  institute  is  a  part  of  the  college,  and  the  institute 
is  an  organization  directly  connected  with  the  college.  The  institute  in  that  system 
does  conduct  demonstrations  or  rather  the  college  through  its  institute  force  does  its 
demonstration  work.  The  idea  is  this,  if  Mr.  A.  travels  around  during  November, 
December,  and  February  telling  people  how  to  spray  orchards,  he  is  the  man  who 
should  go  back  through  the  same  communities  in  March  and  April  and  show  them 
how  to  do  it. 

H.  A.  Surface.  In  the  demonstration  train  I  found  that  one  of  the  important 
features  was  to  have  an  intelligent  newspaper  man,  not  a  man  engaged  by  one  paper, 
but  a  man  who  would  send  articles  to  several  newspapers  over  the  State  concerning 
each  meeting  and  aim  to  get  a  brief  extract  from  some  speaker's  address  to  go  into  each 
article.  As  a  result  we  had  increased  attendance  at  our  train  every  day  until  at  the 
end  of  the  two  weeks  we  had  an  attendance  of  10  times  as  much  as  we  had  the  first 
day.  I  think  it  was  due  in  great  part  to  the  efforts  of  the  newspaper  men.  I  want  to 
say  that  one  important  feature  of  the  demonstration  work  is  a  later  meeting  to  state 
the  results.  We  regularly  have  three  meetings  at  the  place  where  we  give  a  demon- 
stration, and  the  final  meeting  is  to  state  results.  That  I  consider  the  most  important 
meeting  of  all,  where  people  come  in  to  see  what  the  actual  results  have  been,  and 
then  we  have  a  resume  of  discussions  as  to  how  these  results  have  been  obtained. 

R.  C.  Ashby.  We  have  come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  an  institute  where 
subjects  are  taken  up  that  can  possibly  be  demonstrated,  if  no  demonstration  is  given 
the  institute  is  only  half  finished.  In  all  of  our  horticultural  work  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  phases  of  the  work.  No  horticultural  address  is  given  but  that  some 
field  work  is  carried  on  that  same  afternoon.  We  are  following  our  newspaper  work 
with  institutes.  We  have  every  week  a  regular  series  of  articles  going  out  from  the 
station  to  the  papers.  We  supplement  this  with  institute  work.  We  are  planning 
within  the  next  two  years  to  develop  one  institute  expert  in  each  of  our  special  lines 
of  work.  We  expect  to  have  a  dairyman,  horticulturist,  and  a  dry-farm  expert  who 
shall  spend  all  of  their  time  in  the  field,  and  during  a  portion  of  the  year  when  our 
institute  work  is  being  carried  on  these  men  will  form  the  backbone  of  our  institute, 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  time  when  they  are  not  in  the  institute  work  they  will  be 
field  men  out  among  the  farmers  all  the  time. 

F.  S.  Cooley.  In  Montana  there  are  some  20  demonstration  farms  under  the  auspices 
of  the  experiment  station,  and  there  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  places  there  is  quite 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  experiment  station  workers  for  this  kind  of  activity.  On 
each  of  these  demonstration  farms  some  time  during  the  summer  afield  meeting  is  held. 
Piimarily  these  places  were  used  to  determine  whether  agriculture  could  be  success- 
fully cairied  on  in  those  desert  regions.  Now  that  that  is  apparently  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion certain  approved  methods  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency  and  the  best  results 
are  worked  out.  These  are  becoming  quite  popular,  so  that  in  one  or  two  instances 
upward  of  2,000  people  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  coming  together 
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and  seeing  what  the  experiment  station  is  doing,  and  the  farmers'  institute  is  cooperat- 
ing with  the  experiment  station  in  these  demonstrations. 

J.  L.  Ellsworth.  In  the  East  two  kinds  of  demonstrations  are  conducted.  The 
Board  of  Agricultuie  of  Massachusetts  is  demonstrating  spraying  and  pruning.  We 
have  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  results  are  already  appearing. 
Demonstrations  in  the  packing  of  apples  have  been  carried  on  there  by  a  man  from 
Oregon.  The  other  kind  is  carried  on  by  the  agricultural  college  through  its  exten- 
sion department,  the  setting  out  of  young  orchards  in  different  sections.  The  people 
are  looking  to  these  orchards  for  an  example  of  the  effect  of  carrying  out  the  methods 
advised.  The  results  that  have  been  obtained  are  very  convincing,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  methods  is  adding  greatly  to  the  incomes  of  many  farming  people. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

The  question  <:  Should  the  institute  organize  and  conduct,  for  purposes  of  practical 
demonstration,  technical  schools  of  agriculture  for  men  and  schools  of  domestic  science 
for  women?  If  so,  how  far  should  each  branch  be  pursued  and  of  what  should  the 
course  consist?"  was  discussed  by  G.  A.  Gigault,  Quebec,  Canada,  as  follows: 

Before  replying  to  this  question  let  us  examine  what  has  been  done  in  this  connec- 
tion in  different  countries. 

The  teaching  of  domestic  economy. — In  Belgium,  where  domestic  science  occupies 
an  important  place,  the  teaching  of  household  duties  includes:  (1)  The  normal  schools; 
(2)  primary  housekeeping  classes;  (3)  technical  and  housewifery  schools  and  schools 
of  domestic  economy;  (4)  a  post-scholastic  training,  including  adult  and  itinerant 
classes;  and  (5)  the  teaching  of  agricultural  housewifery.  The  system  is  completed 
by  The  Circle  of  Domestic  Economy. 

The  primary  housekeeping  classes  are,  as  in  Germany,  connected  with  the  primary 
schools.  The  pupils  are  from  12  to  16  years  old,  and  the  classes  are  held  during  two 
afternoons  each  week.  The  teacher  of  the  primary  school  has  charge  of  the  adult 
school  of  housekeeping  if  there  is  one  in  the  locality.  This  adult  school  for  girls  is 
held  in  the  daytime. 

The  peripatetic  schools  of  agricultural  housekeeping  are  moved  from  place  to  place 
about  every  three  or  four  months.  They  go  from  one  locality  to  another  to  ''train 
young  girls  who  desire  to  become  familiar  with  new  methods  and  to  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge that  is  indispensable  for  directing  the  indoor  work  of  the  farm."  These  pupils 
must  have  a  good  elementary  education  and  must  sign  an  engagement  to  follow  the 
entire  course.  They  must  be  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20.  The  classes  assemble 
every  working  day.  Two  hours  are  devoted  to  theory  and  three  to  practical  work. 
The  attendance  of  the  pupils  at  these  schools  is  gratuitous.  The  teaching  staff  con- 
sists of  a  principal,  of  a  State  agriculturist,  and  of  two  female  teachers,  who  direct  the 
work  of  the  students.  The  "  commune  "  or  parish  furnishes  the  building  or  rooms  for 
the  school,  as  well  as  the  kitchen  and  other  accommodation  for  the  practical  work  of 
the  scholars. 

Exhibitions  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  teaching  of  domestic  science.  Along- 
side of  the  inscriptions  descriptive  of  new  methods,  etc.,  are  shown  the  products  of  the 
housewifery  schools.  The  various  clubs  for  mutual  study  also  contribute  their  share 
toward  the  progress  of  domestic  economy. 

Every  year  15  professors  of  domestic  science  attend  the  Heverle  School  of  Improve- 
ment for  three  weeks,  in  order  to  complete  their  attainments  and  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  progress  of  the  science.  The  lectures  delivered  there  deal  with  questions  of 
hygiene,  of  market  gardening,  of  poultry  raising,  of  the  keeping  of  accounts,  of  domestic 
economy,  of  needlework,  of  interior  decoration,  etc. 

Switzerland. — In  this  country  the  teaching  of  household  economy  has  assumed  the 
following  form: 

(1)  Housewifery  schools  for  boarding  pupils. 

(2)  Housewifely  schools  for  day  scholars;  cooking  and  housekeeping  classes. 

(3)  Normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  housewifery. 

There  are  also  many  boarding  schools,  where  the  teaching  of  domestic  science  forms 
but  one  branch  of  the  general  education.  The  development  of  this  instruction  is  in  a 
large  measure  due  to  the  Swiss  Women's  Public  Utility  Society. 

Classes  for  working  women. — The  classes  for  working  women  are  generally  held  from 
7  to  9  or  from  8  to  10  o'clock  at  night.    They  are  usually  inaugurated  by  lectures  on  the 
duties  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  on  hygiene. 
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Peripatetic  schools  of  domestic  science. — In  the  rural  communes  and  in  unimportant 
towns,  only  temporary  courses  are  usually  given,  which  are  renewed  at  intervals  of  one, 
two,  or  three  years.  It  is  claimed  that  these  itinerant  schools  are  of  great  service  to 
rural  populations.  A  kitchen  and  a  workroom  are  provided  for  these  schools  by 
well-to-do  proprietors. 

Post-scholastic  teaching  of  housewifery. — In  the  canton  of  Fribourg  schools  of  house- 
keeping have  been  established  which  are  attended  one  day  each  week  for  two  years 
by  young  girls  who  have  just  passed  through  the  primary  schools.  The  pupils  are 
classed  m  groups  of  not  more  than  12  in  a  group.  The  instruction  consists  chiefly 
in  cooking  lessons  appropriate  to  local 'resources.  Lessons  are  also  given  in  domestic 
economy,  the  hygiene  of  infancy,  sewing,  washing,  darning,  ironing,  and  gardening. 

A  school  of  gardening  was  opened  in  1906  at  Niederlenz  (Argovie). 

In  Germany,  the  post-scholastic  teaching  comprises  schools  of  agricultural  house- 
wifery, night  schools  of  housekeeping  for  working  women,  and  cooking  and  hospital 
schools. 

In  Prussia  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  recommended  that  elementary  notions  of 
agriculture  should  be  given  to  young  girls  in  the  primary  schools. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  there  are  several  schools  of  domestic  science,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  those  of  Roberval  and  St.  Paschal. 

In  the  latter  the  course  of  study  is  as  follows: 
_  Domestic  economy,  housewifery,  washing,  ironing,  care  of  linen  and  clothing,  cut- 
ting and  dressmaking,  mending,  knitting,  embroidery,  spinning  and  weaving  of  wool 
and  cotton,  rag  work  and  carpet  making  of  various  kinds. 

The  use  of  knitting  machines. 

The  art  of  cooking. 

Anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene.  Domestic  medicine  and  first  aid  in  cases  of 
accidents  and  of  sudden  indisposition.  . 

Agriculture  and  horticulture,  botany,  and  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  and  of  flowers. 

Dairying,  including  the  making  of  butter  and  various  kinds  of  cheese. 

Poultry  raising  and  artificial  incubation,  apiculture,  physics  and  chemistry 

Educational  science,  education  of  the  will  and  formation  of  character  and  judgment. 
How  to  exercise  the  reasoning  faculty,  the  memory,  and  the  imagination. 

Outside  of  this  teaching  there  is  a  program  of  classical  study,  including  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  French,  English,  mathematics,  geography,  history,  natural 
science,  pedagogy,  drawing,  singing,  music,  and  calisthenics. 

The  teaching  of  theoretical  and  practical  domestic  economy  proceeds  simultaneously 
with  that  of  the  classics. 

A  small  farm  of  25  acres  in  superficies  is  attached  to  the  school. 

In  1909  the  institution  was  affiliated  with  Laval  University. 

Schools  of  agriculture. — In  Norway  some  idea  of  agriculture  is  given  in  all  the  public 
schools. 

In  Sweden,  besides  the  agricultural  high  schools,  there  are  two  other  types  of  schools 
where  only  agriculture  is  taught — the  agricultural  schools  and  the  farmers'  schools. 

Agricultural  schools  aim  to  give  both  practical  and  theoretical  instruction. 

In  the  farmers'  schools  the  instruction  is  more  theoretical.  They  are  most  frequently 
located  at  the  so-called  people's  high  schools,  and  form  a  continuation  course  for 
the  pupils  of  those  schools.  Six  years  ago  there  were  about  20  of  these  farmers' 
schools.  At  present  there  are  nearly  40  of  them,  on  account  of  the  increase  in  number 
of  the  high  schools  with  which  they  are  connected.  The  time  devoted  to  study  at  the 
farmers'  school  is,  as  a  rule,  from  five  to  six  months  during  the  winter.  To  entitle  him 
to  entrance,  a  pupil  must  have  reached  his  eighteenth  year  and  have  devoted  at  least 
one  year's  work  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture. 

Germany  has  established  finishing  schools,  inviting  young  men  who  intend  to  adopt 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial  professions  to  attend  these  institutions,  either 
in  the  day  time  or  during  evenings,  to  improve  their  knowledge  and  to  enable  them  to 
practice  their  calling  or  profession  with  greater  efficiency.  In  Germany,  too,  for  the 
purpose  of  popularizing  agricultural  knowledge,  recourse  is  principally  had  to  the 
primary  teaching  of  adults,  and  the  young  men  generally  attend  the  schools  of  agricul- 
ture known  as  winter  schools.  These  institutions  are  intended  for  young  country- 
men aged  14  years  and  upward,  who  have  left  the  primary  school,  or  who  have  had  two 
or  three  years'  experience  of  agricultural  work.  There  is  no  intention  of  making 
savants  of  these  farmers,  but  they  are  taught  to  employ  judgment  in  their  work;  their 
primary  education  is  developed,  and  they  are  given  the  scientific  knowledge  indis- 
pensable to  the  rational  practice  of  their  calling. 

Nearly  every  country  now  has  schools  or  sections  analogous  to  those  of  Germany  and 
of  France. 

There  are  schools  for  general  agriculture  and  for  specialties,  for  improving  farm 
property,  for  the  cultivation  of  meadows  and  pastures,  etc. 
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In  Germany  there  are  special  schools  for  the  training  of  agricultural  professors.  It 
is  required  of  these  professors:  (1)  That  they  have  attended  a  superior  school  of  agricul- 
ture for  three  years,  (2)  that  they  have  passed  the  necessary  examination  of  a  professor 
of  agriculture,  (3)  that  they  have  had  three  years'  experience  of  practical  agriculture, 
and  (4)  that  they  ha\e  attended  for  one  year  the  course  of  pedagogy  and  methodology 
in  a  normal  school. 

In  France,  since  the  law  of  the  16th  of  June,  1879,  it  is  necessary  to  teach  something 
of  elementary  agriculture  in  the  primary  school  and  also  to  future  teachers  in  the 
normal  schools.  This  course  in  the  normal  schools  is  given  by  the  departmental 
professor  of  agriculture.  This  professor  also  gives  verbal  or  written  information  to  the 
farmers  of  the  region  in  which  he  resides;  and  he  is  their  best  adviser  in  agricultural 
matters.    Germany  has  the  same  service  of  agricultural  information. 

La  Societe  des  Agriculteurs  de  France  promotes  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the 
teachers  of  agricultural  science  by  a  distribution  of  prizes.  It  also  directly  encourages 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  agricultural  schools. 

In  England  agricultural  instruction  in  the  rural  primary  schools  is  showing  rapid 
development. 

In  Belgium  the  department  of  public  instruction  and  that  of  agriculture  provided, 
in  1902,  for  the  creation  of  primary  technical  classes  in  agriculture  for  boys.  Their 
object  is  to  instruct  young  men  in  those  elements  of  science  necessary  to  the  calling 
of  a  successful  farmer.  Several  of  these  institutions  have  been  established,  including 
horticultural  and  other  schools.  They  are  well  attended,  and  the  rural  population  is 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  results  that  they  are  asking  for  a  general  extension  of  this 
teaching.  Every  year  the  Boerenbond  of  Louvain  organizes  special  courses  of  instruc- 
tion for  agricultural  lecturers  during  the  vacation. 

Hungary  has  a  complete  organization  of  agricultural  education,  including,  among 
other  institutions,  normal  schools  for  professors  of  agriculture,  82  model  farms,  17 
national  nurseries,  2,000  agricultural  libraries,  etc. 

The  law  provides  that  finishing  courses  in  agriculture  must  be  added  to  primary 
schools  whenever  they  have  more  than  one  teacher.  The  agricultural  institutes  and 
the  practical  schools  of  agriculture  organize  courses  of  rural  economy  for  teachers. 
Those  teachers  who  have  attended  the  courses  of  agriculture,  of  vine  culture  and  of 
vinification  (four  weeks),  the  course  of  arboriculture  (two  weeks),  and  of  apiculture 
(two  weeks),  are  placed  in  control  of  the  finishing  schools. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  has  three  agricultural  schools:  Macdonald  College,  Oka  and 
Ste.  Anne-de-la-Pocatiere.  At  Oka  the  following  subjects  are  taught:  Agriculture, 
horticulture,  floriculture,  fruit  culture,  forest  culture,  zootechnie,  aviculture,  apicul- 
ture, rural  engineering,  rural  economy  and  legislation,  botany,  biology,  bacteriology, 
entomology,  chemistry,  physics,  meteorology,  mineralogy,  agricultural  geology  and 
geography,  and  the  sciences  applied  to  agricultural  industry.  French,  English, 
arithmetic,  accounting,  geography,  and  history  are  also  taught. 

Final  considerations. — As  the  utility  of  agricultural  instruction  and  of  the  teaching 
of  domestic  science  appears  to  be  universally  admitted,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude 
that  the  institute  should  organize  and  conduct  schools  of  agriculture  for  men  and  of 
housewifery  for  women.  To  be  fully  convinced  of  this  we  have  only  to  read  the 
instructive  book  of  M.  P.  de  Vuyst,  inspector  general  of  agriculture  in  Belgium,  on 
Agricultural  Teaching  and  its  Methods,  a  work  in  which  the  most  useful  information 
on  the  subject  is  to  be  found. 

Government  expenditure  for  the  encouragement  of  this  teaching  secures  a  better  and 
more  productive  return  than  any  other  that  can  be  made.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
do  too  much  in  favor  of  post-scholastic  agricultural  education.  Too  many  young  men 
on  leaving  school  believe  that  they  have  finished  their  studies,  while  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  have  only  commenced  them;  and  we  must  place  at  their  disposal  the  schools 
that  young  farmers  may  easily  attend  in  the  winter  season,  when  work  on  the  farm  no 
longer  claims  all  their  time. 

For  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  course  of  study  adopted  by  the  Roberval  and  St. 
Paschal  Schools  of  Domestic  Economy  appears  to  me  to  be  most  suitable. 

The  domestic  science  school  of  the  institute  will  find  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  a 
proper  respect  for  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  for  the  means  to  be  taken  to  combat  the 
infantile  mortality  that  makes  such  ravages  among  us.  The  duration  of  its  course  and 
its  program,  like  the  duration  of  the  course  and  the  program  of  the  agricultural  schools, 
should  adapt  themselves  to  local  necessities  and  to  the  convenience  of  those  for  whom 
it  is  designed.  Agricultural  instruction  in  the  cities,  if  not  entirely  dispensed  with, 
will  be  without  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  it  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
classes  for  working  women  will  have  to  be  held  in  the  evenings,  and  not  daily,  either. 
The  female  toiler,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  loves  her  home  and  the  enjoyments  of  the 
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family  circle,  which  the  teachings  of  domestic  science  seek  to  consolidate  and  not  to 
disturb. 

As  the  distinguished  bishop  and  writer,  Fenelon,  has  said,  the  young  woman  should 
learn  "that  she  will  have  a  house  to  manage,  children  to  bring  up  well,  and  a  husband 
to  make  happy. "  These  brief  words  most  aptly  indicate  the  aim  which  the  school  of 
domestic  science  should  ever  keep  in  view  in  every  phase  of  its  work. 

In  rural  localities  the  young  girl  should  by  all  means  acquire  some  notions  of  agri- 
culture. She  will  become  later  the  adviser  and  the  fellow  laborer  of  a  farmer,  and  in 
order  to  be  able  to  exercise  an  intelligent  oversight  of  the  operations  of  the  farm,  she 
will  feel  the  necessity  of  some  agricultural  knowledge.  The  program  of  the  agri- 
cultural schools  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  appears  suitable  to  our  population. 

In  some  European  countries  there  are  schools  which  teach  all  about  the  working  of 
cooperative  agricultural  societies.  This  teaching  should  not  be  neglected  in  America, 
where  cooperation  also  plays  an  important  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  rural  population. 
*  The  schools  should  also  deal  with  the  working  of  agricultural  associations,  which 
often  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

The  application  of  the  methods  taught. — It  is  necessary  in  all  things  to  act  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  results.  Teaching  becomes  useless  unless  it  is  translated  into  deeds  and 
ameliorations. 

After  teaching  his  classes,  the  professor  will  arrange  with  some  of  the  farmers  of  the 
region  to  practice  at  least  some  of  the  advice  which  he  has  given  his  pupils.  He  will 
organize  school  excursions  for  a  number  of  his  pupils;  he  will  visit  the  farms  where  the 
experiments  or  demonstrations  for  which  he  had  arranged  with  the  farmers  have  been 
previously  made,  in  illustration  of  some  of  his  lesssons,  and  he  will  indicate  to  his 
scholars  the  results  obtained.  If  success  crowns  the  efforts  of  these  farmers,  their 
example  will  produce  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  agriculture  of  the  district,  and  will 
serve  to  extend  improved  methods  of  culture. 

Agricultural  clubs  and  societies  should  become  auxiliary  to  the  professor  by  framing 
their  programs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  the  cultural  methods 
which  he  recommends.  They  should  consult  him  and  offer  prizes  for  the  improve- 
ments which  he  strives  to  introduce  into  culture,  such  as  underdrainage,  the  culture 
of  leguminous  plants,  improvements  in  the" ventilation  of  stables,  the  construction- of 
modern  poultry  houses,  etc. 

Where  school  gardens  exist,  the  clubs  and  societies  might  offer  prizes  to  the  pupils 
for  the  selection  of  improved  seeds,  or  for  other  agricultural  operations  which  they 
may  have  successfully  accomplished. 

By  acting  in  this  manner,  these  associations  will  often  render  greater  services  to  the 
rural  population  than  in  devoting  all  their  funds  to  autumn  exhibitions. 

The  professor  should  favor  the  establishment  of  agricultural  libraries,  and  might 
even  constitute  himself  their  guardian.  If  there  is  a  public  library  in  the  locality,  he 
should  induce  the  authorities  to  attach  more  importance  to  the  section  devoted  to 
agricultural  works. 

For  putting  in  practice  the  best  cultural  methods,  few  associations  are  more  useful 
than  the  cooperative  agricultural  societies.  When  we  visited  Hood  River  in  1909,  we 
noticed  that  a  cooperative  society  had  succeeded  in  securing  the  adoption  and  the 
general  extension  of  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  orchards,  and  of  the  classification, 
packing,  and  sale  of  fruits. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  has  had  for  some  years  past  an  excellent  dairy  school. 
This  institution  has  been  attended  every  year  by  a  large  number  of  pupils,  but  the 
results  were  insufficient  and  incomplete. 

The  production  of  cheese  increased,  but  the  quality  was  often  defective,  because 
the  teachings  of  the  school  were  not  always  put  into  practice. 

In  the  spring  of  1910  we  established  a  cooperative  society  of  cheese  makers.  The 
cheese  is  classified  by  an  expert  into  three  classes,  and  each  class  is  sold  separately 
each  week,  the  first-class  products  obtaining  the  highest  price.  After  each  sale,  the 
classifier  indicates  to  the  manufacturers  the  defects  in  their  products  and  also  their 
remedies.  If  there  is  no  improvement  at  the  subsequent  sales,  an  inspector  or  a  pro- 
fessor visits  the  factory,  gives  the  necessary  advice  to  the  manufacturer,  and  even 
remains  there  a  week,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  personally  put  his  teachings  into 
practice.  This  system  has  produced  the  best  results,  and  has  done  more  than  any 
other  organization  for  the  improvement  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  Province. 

The  farmers  of  Denmark  have  astonished  the  world  by  their  agricultural  progress, 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  formed  themselves  into  cooperative  societies  to 
develop  the  production  of  butter,  of  bacon,  and  of  eggs.  Without  these  societies  they 
would  never  have  succeeded  in  multiplying  their  agricultural  production  as  they  have 
done. 
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One  thing  that  the  professor  must  never  forget  is  to  cultivate  and  to  fortify  the  will 
of  his  pupil.  With  a  determined  will,  aiming  at  progress  and  the  right,  with  a  love  of 
work  and  a  mind  adorned  by  useful  knowledge,  the  farmer  can  not  do  otherwise  than 
succeed.  "Vouloir  et  savoir  c'est  pouvoir. "  Or,  as  may  be  expressed  in  English: 
"To  be  determined  to' do,  and  to  know  how  to  do,  is  to  be  able  to  do." 

Discussion. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Calvin.  The  farm  home  is  a  different  problem  from  the  farm  itself. 
You  men  in  your  orcharding  have  the  incentive  of  a  cash  result  at  the  end.  It  is  hard 
to  put  the  women's  work  in  a  financial  light  before  the  people,  and  consequently  it  is 
harder  to  present  it.  Then  the  other  thing  is  that  we  women  are  essentially  more 
conservative  than  men,  and  more  sensitive  of  criticism,  and  very  often  before  you  can 
apply  a  remedy  you  must  diagnose  the  disease,  and  so  again  it  is  more  difficult  to 
approach  the  home  problems  than  the  problems  of  the  outside  or  the  general  farm. 
The  idea  of  visiting  a  home  and  telling  a  woman  that  she  cooks  her  food  and  washes 
her  dishes  badly  and  empties  her  dishwater  too  close  to  the  house,  would  be  unheard 
of,  but  you  would  not  be  afraid  to  tell  a  man  that  his  orchard  had  not  been  plowed  for 
15  years,  and  that  there  was  a  worm  in  every  apple  on  his  tree.  So  you  see  our  problem 
is  a  wholly  different  problem.  More  than  that,  there  is  no  financial  result.  Almost 
always  the  remedy  of  these  questions  means  an  increased  spending  of  money.  You 
are  trying  to  teach  the  men  to  make  more  money  and  we  are  trying  to  teach  the  women 
to  spend  the  money  better,  and  I  think  sometimes  more  money. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens.  I  believe  that  the  main  question  to-day  is  "how  to  spend."  If 
one  has  a  great  deal  of  money  it  certainly  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  spend  it,  and  if 
one  has  a  very  small  amount  of  money  it  is  much  more  necessary.  As  I  come  to  know 
the  women's  institute  and  country  women  personally  I  believe  that  there  can  be 
improvement  in  this  money  question,  and  I  think  it  will  come  about  when  the  women 
are  given  a  part  in  the  financial  management  of  the  home. 

Mrs.  Emma  A.  Campbell.  I  think  this  is  a  vital  question.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
amount  of  money  we  earn  as  what  we  get  for  the  money  that  we  earn.  The  matter 
of  one  pocketbook  or  two  pocketbooks  is  I  think  something  that  we  can  not  decide 
for  our  people,  because  they  are  so  different.  I  find  that  all  through  the  State  of 
Michigan  there  is  the  trouble  about  who  shall  spend  the  money,  and  I  believe  it  is 
much  the  same  all  over  the  United  States.  No  one  person  can  be  successfully  the  wage 
earner  and  the  wage  spender,  and  it  seems  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  husband 
should  be  the  wage  earner  and  the  wife  the  spender.  But  how  many  of  our  women 
know  how  to  spend  judiciously?    This  is  one  of  our  great  problems. 

R.  A.  Pearson.  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  defense  of  the  farmer.  We  all  know  that 
during  the  past  15  or  20  years  agriculture  has  been  terribly  depressed.  Farmers  have 
been  selling  their  milk  for  1|  cents  a  quart,  and  many  of  their  agricultural  products 
have  been  sold  below  cost.  When  conditions  such  as  these  continue  year  after  year, 
they  force  our  farmers  to  be,  not  economical,  but  actually  stingy,  and  sometimes 
compel  a  man  to  do  a  small  thing.  I  think  that  we  all  ought  to  be  most  thankful  that 
prices  are  rising,  so  that  we  can  now  look  ahead  to  the  time  when  prosperity  will  be 
general. 

Mrs.  Calvin.  I  have  always  felt  that  a  cooking  demonstration  was  a  thing  some- 
what spectacular  to  induce  people  to  listen  to  something  else.  I  do  not  believe 
you  can  ever  change  a  woman's  food  preparation  habits  by  letting  her  watch  you 
cook  twice  a  day  for  perhaps  a  week.  She  will  learn  some  new  recipes;  you  may 
teach  her  to  be  accurate  in  measurements,  but  in  actually  observing  those  women 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  a  short  time  her  daily  cooking  operations  will  be  very 
similar  to  those  carried  on  before.  There  are  a  few  exceptions.  There  are  a  few  types 
of  demonstrations  that  are  just  as  useful  to  women  as  the  wheat  train  is  to  the  men. 
You  can  emphasize  certain  fundamental  operations  often  enough  and  hard  enough 
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to  make  them  think  about  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  work  ought  not  to  end  in  a 
vocational  school  in  a  cooking  demonstration.  It  has  been  said  of  us  that  we  talk 
of  food  only.  Food  is  so  important  and  it  is  something  that  everybody  is  interested  in, 
and  the  present  preparation  and  use  of  food  is  so  subject  to  criticism  that  I  think 
we  have  always  been  inclined  to  use  it  as  the  entering  wedge.  I  am  inclined  to  like 
the  vocational  schools,  but  I  would  like  to  have  them  continue  as  long  as  some  of  the 
schools  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  not  two  or  three  days,  or  a  week,  but  for  a  longer 
period. 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  New  York.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question,  To  what 
extent  should  the  farmers'  institute  movement  take  up  questions  not  only  of  cooking, 
but  questions  such  as  "The  first  year  of  the  baby's  life"  and  "The  sanitation  of  the 
farm  home"  ?  Should  these  things  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  farmers'  institute  in- 
struction? 

Mrs.  Stevens.  All  of  these  things  are  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  women's  institute. 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.  The  question  is  sometimes  raised  whether  they  are 
proper  on  account  of  their  using  funds  which  were  to  be  employed  for  agriculture. 

G.  I.  Christie.  Where  the  institutes  are  organized  under  State  control  the  State 
should  conduct  the  vocational  school.  In  other  States  where  the  college  has 
charge  of  that  work  I  think  that  it  should  conduct  it.  A  point  that  has  not  re- 
ceived very  much  attention  is  whether  we  shall  use  the  movable  school  to  follow 
up  the  old  form  of  farmers'  institute.  The  old  form  continued  one  or  two  days, 
not  very  often  more  than  two  days.  It  consisted  largely  of  straight  lecture  work 
by  the  practical  farmer,  very  few  of  the  colleges  being  able  up  to  recent  years 
to  give  very  much  help.  Now,  the  question  is,  Shall  we  in  our  different  States 
carry  on  a  form  of  school  or  institute  that  shall  stay  in  one  place  for  a  longer  time 
and  give  a  little  more  practical  work  than  has  been  given  in  the  institute?  I 
think  that  whatever  institution  has  charge  of  the  work  should  conduct  these  voca- 
tional schools  and  that  our  work  should  be  made  more  practical.  If  we  are  giving 
live-stock  work,  we  should  have  practical  live-stock  work;  if  it  is  domestic  science 
work  it  should  be  practical.  In  Indiana  we  have  a  farmers'  institute,  and  this  year 
we  had  over  three  hundred  meetings.  We  hope  to  put  in  600  next  year;  but  we  are 
following  them  up  with  these  schools.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  a  place  for  them  in 
every  State. 

E.  A.  Burnett.  It  seems  to  me  that  wherever  farmers'  institutes  have  been  held, 
after  a  few  years  we  reach  a  point  where  a  community  wants  more  definite,  more 
accurate,  and  perhaps  more  scientific  instruction  than  they  can  get  in  a  single  address. 
That  is  exactly  the  point  where  this  extension  school  operated  by  the  college  or  the 
institute  or  whoever  is  organized  to  operate  it  comes  in.  In  most  of  the  States  there 
are  localities  which  need  the  extension  school.  The  one-day  or  the  two-day  institute 
can  not  do  the  work  that  is  needed.  A  week  is  required;  it  may  sometimes  be  con- 
tinued longer  than  a  week.  It  is  necessary  that  the  individual  in  attendance  do 
something  more  than  listen  to  an  address  upon  better  methods.  The  doing  of  the 
thing  itself  is  an  incentive  to  him  to  go  home  and  apply  this  knowledge.  The  fact 
that  a  man  stays  in  a  locality  for  five  or  six  days  and  discusses  different  phases  of  the 
same  subject  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  cover  in  a  brief  way  the  entire  field;  he  can 
analyze  the  field;  he  can  present  the  scientific  practice,  the  best  agricultural  practice 
based  upon  scientific  knowledge  upon  this  particular  subject.  More  laboratory  or 
demonstration  work  is  possible,  enabling  the  men  or  boys  who  are  in  attendance  to 
actually  do  some  of  the  things,  to  get  acquainted  with  the  processes  which  we  are  trying 
to  promote;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  thing  which  must  follow  the  farmers' 
institute,  and  that  we  must  come  to  it  in  every  State. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  TO  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  contribute  $5  annually  for  representation  in  the 
International  Congress  of  Agriculture. 

The  following  report  by  Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  chairman,  was  read  by  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Stevens: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WOMEN'S  INSTITUTES. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  a  large  number  of  persons  experienced  in  women's  insti- 
tutes in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  determine  the  status  of  the  work  at  the 
present  time  and  the  best  means  of  developing  it. 

The  replies  show  that  several  States  have  no  organized  means  of  instruction  in  sci- 
entific home  making.  In  such  States  occasional  sessions  of  the  regular  institutes  are 
given  over  to  the  women  with  no  record  of  work.  In  some  of  these  States  the  report 
is  made  that  it  is  to  be  taken  up  in  the  near  future.  Such  States  will  take  advantage 
of  the  experimental  work  of  other  communities. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  it  is  planned  to  introduce  domestic  science  into  the  con- 
vents for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  work  in  the  institutes. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island  one  woman's  institute  is  in  successful  operation,  and  the 
work  is  largely  done  by  means  of  conventions  held  in  connection  with  the  provincial 
seed  fairs. 

In  Ontario  the  membership  in  the  women's  institute  has  increased  3,000  during  the 
past  year.  There  are  650  societies  with  over  19,000  members.  This  organization  has 
inspired  an  interest  in  better  housekeeping,  in  school  matters,  in  civic  improvement, 
training  of  girls  and  boys,  establishing  of  libraries,  etc.  Among  six  of  the  institutes 
in  Ontario  a  class  of  25  has  been  formed  to  give  one  afternoon's  work  each  week  for  a 
period  of  15  weeks.  The  average  attendance  is  between  40  and  50,  with  additional 
numbers  among  the  high-school  students  and  office  girls.  The  course  consists  of  dem- 
onstrations and  lectures  upon  the  selection  and  preparation  of  foods.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  a  large  convention  of  women  is  held. 

In  the  States  where  scientific  home  making  has  been  considered  longest,  the  devel- 
opment has  been  from  the  isolated  talk  in  a  general  institute  to  separate  sessions  in 
connection  with  the  institute,  later  to  separate  schools  where  women  give  and  receive 
instruction  in  household  sanitation,  food  and  nutrition,  and  household  management. 

In  Wisconsin  during  the  last  year  40  two-day  cooking  schools  and  1  three-day 
round-up  have  been  held.  Ten  thousand  cook  books  and  50,000  home  bulletins  have 
been  printed  for  distribution. 

In  New  York  State  an  increasing  amount  of  time  is  given  to  separate  sessions  for 
women.  Women  are  employed  in  the  institutes  who  can  speak  upon  both  farm  and 
home  topics.  Work  for  farm  women  of  the  State  is  largely  supplemented  by  the  exten- 
sion department  at  Cornell  University  by  means  of  lectures,  bulletins,  clubs,  winter 
courses  and  exhibits. 

In  Minnesota  and  Colorado  they  have  held  very  succesfully  one  week  short  courses 
in  home  economics,  and  have  conducted  work  in  rural  schools  in  cooperation  with  the 
county  and  high  school  superintendents. 

In  Utah  the  aim  is  to  give  to  the  farm  home  the  same  emphasis  as  to  the  farm  work. 

More  complete  work  has  been  effected  in  Illinois  than  in  most  of  the  States  by  means 
of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science  and  the  instruction  given  by  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

From  Delaware  it  is  said  "the  women  have  taken  more  interest  in  arranging  local 
features  than  the  men  have  taken. ' '  1 '  The  writer  sees  no  reason  why  the  same  claims 
can  not  be  made  for  women's  institutes  as  for  men's  institutes."  Other  States  have 
made  a  good  beginning  in  offering  real  instruction  in  home  economics. 

In  answer  to  question  1,  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  system  for  women's  insti- 
tutes in  your  State?  The  majority  of  workers  are  in  favor  of  joint  institutes..  It  is 
agreed  by  many  that  the  ideal  system  is  a  combination  of  topics  and  instructors  in  one 
system  of  institutes  for  all  people  with  separate  sessions  on  certain  days  or  parts  of  days. 
One  offers  the  suggestion  that  the  men  need  to  be  instructed  in  the  importance  of  the 
home  demands,  therefore,  there  should  be  joint  sessions. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  farm  women  are  ready  for  advanced  instruction 
in  domestic  science,  the  general  opinion  is  that  farmers'  wives  are  ready  and  anxious 
to  receive  instruction  in  the  science  of  housekeeping.  Their  interest  extends  beyond 
the  desire  for  recipes  to  a  knowledge  of  food  principles  and  of  the  care  and  feeding  of 
children.    In  one  section  it  was  said  that  scientific  instruction  was  not  needed  because 
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most  of  the  houses  had  bathrooms,  the  husbands  owned  automobiles,  and  many  of  the 
women  played  bridge  whist. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  institute  should  open  the  way  for  the  more  advanced 
instruction  of  the  reading  course  and  short  course. 

A  worker  in  both  city  and  rural  communities  says  that  because  farm  women  have 
worked  with  their  own  hands,  and  because  they  have  become  familiar  with  the  pro- 
duction of  foods,  have  read  farm  papers  and  attended  institutes  for  farmers,  the  average 
farm  woman  is  readier  for  instruction  in  domestic  science  than  the  less  experienced 
city  woman. 

The  question  was  asked,  How  can  the  supply  of  capable  instructors  be  increased  and 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  methods  of  instruction? 

It  is  suggested  that  all  lecturers  should  be  trained  by  instruction  and  practice  along 
some  special  line  and  then  be  given  an  additional  practical  course  by  way  of  special 
preparation. 

It  is  thought  that  departments  in  domestic  sciences  at  the  State  schools  should  give 
special  attention  to  the  training  of  women  to  meet  the  problems  of  rural  conditions. 

Women  are  needed  with  much  practical  as  well  as  scientific  knowledge,  and  with 
broad,  sympathetic  natures.  More  accurate  information  by  speakers  who  have  had 
practical  experience  and  more  experience  with  rural  conditions  is  needed  by  the 
trained  teacher.  It  has  been  suggested  that  much  could  be  done  by  the  employment 
of  a  trained  worker  to  direct  or  organize  the  women  in  each  State.  The  demand  for 
really  trained  and  practical  workers  should  be  increased .  Meetings  should  be  followed 
up  by  publications  and  correspondence.  There  should  be  more  illustrative  work, 
more  demonstrations.  It  is  thought  if  the  remuneration  were  greater,  more  able 
instructors  could  be  secured. 

Varying  opinions  exist* as  to  whether  farm  homes  can  be  visited  as  experts  now  visit 
farms  for  the  purpose  of  improving  agriculture.  The  general  opinion  is  in  favor  of 
instruction  to  groups. 

The  appeal  in  most  States  is  for  more  money,  more  teachers,  more  literature. 

Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer. 
Miss  Laura  Rose. 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens. 

The  convention  adjourned  until  1.30  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Session,  Tuesday,  November  14,  1911. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTITUTE 

CONTROL. 

The  question,  "How  should  the  central  department  of  institute  control  in  a  State 
be  organized  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  development  of  the  work"  was  discussed 
by  W.  J.  Black,  of  Manitoba,  Canada,  as  follows: 

In  discussing  the  proper,  method  of  organization  for  institute  control  in  a  State  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  first  the  functions  which  institutes  are  called  upon  to  perform. 
These  may  be  summed  up  briefly  under  two  headings.  First,  instructing  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  agriculture  those  who  for  various  reasons  can  not  attend,  as  resident 
pupils,  institutions  offering  training  in  the  subjects  upon  which  they  require  teaching; 
and,  secondly,  interesting,  and  then  instructing,  those  who  have  not  heard  of  or  have 
not  learned  to  appreciate  the  gospel  of  good  farming  and  more  wholesome  country  life. 

The  object  of  farmers'  institutes  is  therefore  primarily  and  fundamentally  educa- 
tional in  character,  but  unlike  other  educational  agencies  the  lessons  to  be  taught  must 
be  taken  to  the  people.  It  forms  a  great  school,  State  wide  in  its  scope,  with  pupils 
of  many  classes  varying  greatly  as  to  their  needs,  and  in  their  ability  to  appreciate  the 
development  of  any  movement  intended  to  encourage  the  spread  of  knowledge.  No 
other  school  offers  instruction  more  important  to  the  welfare  of  a  nation.  Upon  the 
extent  to  which  it  can  perform  its  task  depends  largely  the  rate  of  development  or  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  farms,  and  hence  the  financial  and  commercial  advance- 
ment of  a  nation.  Upon  the  character  and  direction  of  its  organization  depends  the 
extent  to  which  this  institute  or  extension  work  will  be  of  value. 

Like  other  schools  it  must  recognize  two  factors  in  order  to  be  successful.  These  are 
efficiency  and  economy.  Efficiency,  especially  in  its  instructors,  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  service  to  be  rendered ;  and  economy,  because  in  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  for  purposes  of  agricultural  education,  the  objects  to  be  attained  will  be 
defeated  if  the  people  to  be  benefited  realize  that  the  management  has  been  extrava- 
gant. 
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Being  educational  in  character,  the  information  which  institutes  spread  should 
harmonize  thoroughly  with  the  principles  taught  in  other  educational  institutions 
dealing  with  similar  subjects  within  its  field  of  operations.  It  is  disastrous  to  have 
institute  speakers  expressing  opinions  or  advising  methods  that  are  not  in  accord  with 
the  principles  of  science  and  the  results  of  investigational  work  well  done  at  experiment 
stations.  When  this  occurs,  confusion  and  even  skepticism  arises  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  to  be  benefited,  and  a  lack  of  interest  is  the  result.  In  order  to  avoid  this 
condition,  the  organizations  directing  farmers'  institutes  must  be  closely  in  touch  with 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  within  their  States. 

A  system  of  institute  organization  which  would  perform  the  functions  and  meet  the 
demands  heretofore  mentioned  must  be  a  component  part  of  a  larger  system  of  agri- 
cultural education.  All  educational  work  in  agriculture  carried  on  in  any  State  or 
Province  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  efficiency  and  economy  should  be  under  one 
executive,  or  board  of  directors,  made  up  of  men  possessing  fine  business  ability, 
thoroughly  conversant  and  in  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  country 
life  improvement. 

Every  State  and  Province  fully  organized  has  to-day  an  agricultural  college,  and 
associated  with  many  of  them  are  experiment  stations.  These  institutions  become 
the  great  educational  centers,  influencing  the  life  and  directing  the  methods  of  country 
people.  At  the  colleges  men  are  trained  in  the  science  of  agriculture  and  the  art 
of  making  rural  life  more  attractive,  women  likewise,  in  the  science  of  home  manage- 
ment, and  both  men  and  women  in  methods  calculated  to  influence,  toward  better 
living,  their  brothers  and  sisters,  less  fortunate  educationally.  The  colleges  are  essen- 
tially for  that  purpose.  Their  most  skilled  graduates  should  be  the  most  talented 
institute  workers.  By  no  other  source  can  qualified  workers  be  secured  save  by  the 
slow  process  of  first  locating,  and  then  encouraging  forward  as  lecturers,  successful 
practical  farmers.  The  harvest  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few.  The  agricultural 
colleges  must  supply  them  from  among  their  brightest  men  who  return  to  the  farms,  or 
from  among  those  who  continue  to  remain  identified  with  agricultural  education  in 
some  form. 

The  organization  in  any  State  responsible  for  the  success  of  institute  work  should 
have  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  weight  and  influence  with  its  people.  To  enjoy 
this  it  must  be  regarded  as  free  from  the  domination  of  any  political  party  in  so  far  as 
such  important  matters  as  the  selection  of  speakers,  and  the  character  and  scope  of  its 
work  are  concerned.  Considered  from  this  standpoint,  agricultural  colleges,  with  but 
few,  if  any,  exceptions,  are  better  situated  to  enlighten  rural  classes  on  matters  per- 
taining to  their  welfare  than  any  other  class  of  organization  yet  in  existence. 

Departments  of  agriculture,  administered  by  State  officials  responsible  directly  to 
assemblies  or  legislatures,  as  well  as  boards  of  agriculture  appointed  by  governors  or 
otherwise,  are  continually  having  their  work  misunderstood  by  certain  sections  of 
the  rural  classes  as  being  carried  on  partly  in  the  interests  of  the  political  party  which 
would  appear  to  be  responsible  for  their  appointment.  Educational  work  directed 
by  agricultural  colleges  is  not,  as  a  rule,  subjected  to  this  class  of  damaging  criticism. 
No  people  can  be  greatly  helped  in  their  work  unless  they  believe  that  those  who 
come  to  them  with  instruction  are  sincerely  intereated  in  their  welfare. 

This  is  one  main  reason  why  agricultural  colleges  should  control  and  direct  the  insti- 
tute form  of  extension  work,  but  there  is  another.  The  time  has  come  when  our 
colleges,  in  order  to  render  to  the  masses  the  assistance  which  they  are  capable  of 
rendering,  should  have  their  work  and  capabilities  more  fully  understood.  This  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  focusing  public  attention  upon  the  work  now  carried  on 
by  these  institutions.  The  colleges  require  to  go  to  the  people  in  order  that  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  people  may  in  turn  come  to  them. 

Institute  work,  it  is  true,  can  be  carried  on  under  other  auspices,  and  the  work  of 
the  colleges  made  clear  by  college  instructors  or  others  familiar  with  their  work,  but 
unless  the  colleges  themselves  are  held  responsible  and  in  turn  given  credit  for  the 
success  of  this  work  the  public  mind  can  not  be  impressed  as  it  ought  to  be. 

In  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  for  many  years  previous  to  1902,  a  provincial  farmers' 
institute  with  a  large  number  of  local  branches  existed.  In  the  year  mentioned  an 
act  of  the  legislature  was  passed  with  the  object  of  encouraging  agricultural  societies, 
many  of  which  then  existed,  #to  assume  the  work  of  farmers'  institutes  in  order  that 
duplication  of  work  might  be' as  far  as  possible  avoided.  These  societies  were  given 
all  the  functions  of  farmers'  institutes  in  the  matter  of  holding  meetings,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  responsibility  of  promoting  the  progress  of  agriculture  by  holding  exhibitions 
at  which  there  might  be  awarded  prizes  for  live  stock,  agricultural  and  horticultural 
products,  implements,  and  machinery,  and  for  any  excellence  in  agricultural  pro- 
ductions or  operations  by  importing  or  otherwise  procuring  seeds,  plants,  or  pedigree 
animals  of  new  and  valuable  kinds,  or  by  offering  bonuses  for  the  introduction  of  the 
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same,  by  offering  prizes  for  essays  on  questions  relating  to  agriculture  or  horticulture, 
and  by  promoting  the  circulation  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  publications.  At 
the  present  time  there  exist  in  Manitoba  62  of  these  societies. 

With  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college  five  years  ago  these  societies  came 
under  its  direction.  A  department  of  extension  work  was  created,  and  the  closest 
possible  connection  was  set  up  between  it  and  the  local  institutions.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  very  great  development  in  the  amount  of  field  work  which  has  been 
done.  The  extension  department  undertakes  the  responsibility  of  selecting  judges  for 
the  most  important  classes  at  the  summer  exhibitions,  or  fairs,  and  the  result  of*  this 
was  found  in  the  greatly  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  exhibitors,  who  came  out 
knowing  that  impartial  and  well-qualified  judges  would  place  the  awards.  In  the 
older  settled  districts  of  the^  Province,  where  the  population  has  increased  but  little, 
the  entries  at  the  summer  fairs  have  almost  trebled  since  the  establishment  of  the  new 
system.  The  fairs  are  managed  almost  entirely  in  the  interests  of  education,  and  the 
judges  are  frequently  called  upon  to  give  reasons  for  their  placings.  The  extension 
department  also  directs  the  holding  of  grain  shows,  which  are  held  during  the  winter 
months  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  knowledge  of  farmers  in  the  selection  of  seed 
grain. 

Lectures  are  given  at  these  shows,  and  large  quantities  of  seeds  are  purchased  or 
contracted  for,  a  successful  seed  grower  being  able  to  sell  direct  to  his  fellow  farmers 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  buyer  and  seller,  both  of  whom  share  the  profits  which 
otherwise  would  have  gone  to  the  middleman. 

At  other  times  throughout  the  year  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  societies.  Instructors 
from  the  college  attend  these  meetings  as  frequently  as  possible,  and  are  in  this  way 
kept  in  touch  with  the  real  needs  of  the  people  of  the  Province.  The  people  in  turn 
become  familiar  with  the  instructors  and, their  work,  and  show  their  appreciation  by 
encouraging  their  young  friends  to  take  courses  in  agriculture  and  in  home  economics. 
So  the  agricultural  societies  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the 
agricultural  college,  an  understanding  which  all  agree  is  mutually  beneficial. 

RELATIONS  OF  STATE  DIRECTORS  AND  LOCAL  MANAGERS. 

"What  are  the  respective  duties  and  proper  relations  of  the  State  director  and  local 
manager  in  a  well-organized  system  of  institute  work?  "  was  discussed  by  W.  T.  Clarke, 
of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  as  follows:  \ 

After  carefully  studying  the  various  institute  organizations  represented  in  this 
association,  I  find  a  diversity  of  methods  of  work  that  in  the  end  leaves  us  very  little 
that  is  coherent  or  that  is  of  such  general  acceptance  as  to  be  considered  thoroughly 
successful.  Indeed,  we  may;  consider  the  working  out  of  problems  such  as  this  to  be 
still  under  way  and  the  individuals  engaged  in  the  attempt  at  solution  as  searching 
for  the  light  rather  than  as  having  only  come  into  the  full  dawn  of  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory method  or  series  of  methods.  Finding  this  condition  as  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  what  may  be  said  in  this  paper  is  to  be  considered  as  an  outline  of  the 
method  found  satisfactory  in  California  and  as  possibly  opening  the  field  for  a  discussion 
that  may  give  us  further  enlightenment.  We  have  found  in  our  far  western  practice 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  have  both  local  managers  and  a  State  director 
for  our  institute  work.  This  work  is  directly  connected  with  the  college  of  agriculture 
and  University  of  California,  and  local  managers  are  supposed  to  be  at  all  times  in 
very  close  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  institution  in  question  through  the  State 
director  of  institutes.  Specifically,  the  duties  of  the  local  manager  are  to  lay;  out  in 
a  tentative  way  institutes  in  the  region  under  his  control.  Owing  to  the  acquaintance 
which  he  necessarily  must  have  with  individuals  in  his  districts,  he  is  able  to  get  very 
closely  in  touch  with  the  people  to  be  benefited  by  the  institute,  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
come  thus  in  touch  with  the  farmers  and  their  various  organizations.  In  the  course 
of  these  duties  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  lay  out  the  institutes  in  his  district  in  such 
manner  and  sequence  that  the  greatest  economy  of  men,  traveling  time,  and  expenses 
may  be  practiced  in  that  district.  In  other  words,  the  mechanical  arrangement  of 
the  institute  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  local  manager,  but  inasmuch  as  the  speakers 
for  the  various  institutes  come  from  the  college  of  agriculture  or  are  men  who  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  this  work  at  the  request  of  the  State  director,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  local  manager  to  make  his  dates  in  his  territory  at  first  rather  tentative — sub- 
mitting these  dates  to  the  State  director,  and  if,  after  such  submission  to  the  director, 
it  is  found  necessary  to  make  changes  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  then  the 
director  can  make  these  changes  governed  by  his  knowledge  of  the  movements  and 
availability  of  the  men  desired.  By  this  means  we  are  able  to  keep  our  institute  force 
fairly  well  occupied  when  in  the  field  with  little  or  no  waste  of  time.    It  would  be 
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impossible  for  the  State  director  to  make  such  arrangements  as  this  without  the  valuable 
assistance  of  the  local  manager,  nor  would  it  be  possible  for  the  local  manager  to  make 
satisfactory  arrangements  without  this  ability  to  consult  with  the  agency  through 
which  most  of  his  speakers  are  obtained.  Further,  we  find  it  very  desirable  to  call 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  local  people  to  address  the  institutes. 

We  attempt  in  this  work  in  California  to  make  the  idea  that  when  the  best  practice 
of  the  successful  individual  or  individuals  of  a  community  becomes  the  common 
practice  of  all  of  the  individuals  of  that  community,  then  the  agricultural  work  of  the 
region  in  question  becomes  more  successful  than  it  could  otherwise  be.  So  the  duty 
of  the  local  manager  is  extended  to  noting  the  individuals  in  his  territory  who  are 
successfully  and  notably  successful  in  carrying  on  their  farming  work  and  to  bring 
these  people  into  the  institutes  to  give  their  experiences.  It  would,  on  the  face 
of  it,  be  an  impossibility  for  the  State  director  to  thus  get  in  close  touch  with  com- 
munities through  the  State.  The  local  manager's  work  in  this  line,  therefore,  becomes 
exceedingly  important.  Further  than  this,  we  desire  to  have  the  individual  who  has 
been  notably  successful  not  alone  recount  his  experiences  and  methods  of  work  in  his 
own  community,  but  we  also  desire  to  have  these  experiences  become  the  common 
property  of  the  State,  and  through  the  local  managers  the  State  director  is  enabled 
to  get  in  touch  with  individuals  who  are  not  only  willing  to  do  this  sort  of  work  but 
are  capable  of  doing  it  in  an  acceptable  way.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  very  consid- 
erable responsibility  devolves  upon  the  local  manager  and  that  the  State  director,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  necessarily  use  a  very  considerable  amount  of  discrimination  in 
extending  the  work  of  the  individuals  developed  by  this  local  manager.  I  believe 
that  the  most  important  work  of  the  State  director  is  founded  in  the  fact  that  of  necessity 
he  must  hai^e  a  broader  acquaintance  with  and  view  of  the  work  in  the  State  than  could 
the  local  manager,  and  through  this  knowledge  he  must  occasionally  restrain  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  local  manager.  It  has  occasionally  happened  in  our  experience  in 
the  West,  and  I  have  no  doubt  has  come  within  the  experiences  of  many  of  those  here 
to-day,,  that  the  local  managers  may  have  a  tendency  toward  unduly  magnifying 
present  local  problems  in  his  own  territory  without  seeing  these  problems  in  their 
true  perspective  in  relation  to  the  whole  State,  and  while  it  may  from  a  purely  local 
point  of  view  appear  highly  desirable  to  give  great  prominence  to  these  possible 
questions,  nevertheless,  it  undoubtedly  sometimes  occurs  that  this  prominence  should 
not  be  given  because  of  the  relation  that  the  problem  may  bear  to  the  whole  State 
and  not  to  the  restricted  locality  well  understood  by  the  local  manager.  We  find  in 
California  that  in  certain  localities  certain  crops  receive  very  considerable  attention, 
while  in  other  sections  these  same  crops  may  not  receive  as  great  attention. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  local  manager,  where  these  crops  receive  the  smallest 
attention,  it  might  be  considered  by  him  that  their  careful  consideration  in  the  insti- 
tute would  be  uncalled  for.  Nevertheless,  the  State  director  in  his  broader  knowledge 
of  these  problems  might,  and  undoubtedly  frequently  does,  know  that  the  less-con- 
sidered problem  would  be  one  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  locality  where  it 
was  least  considered  by  the  local  manager;  so  the  important  duty  devolves  upon  the 
State  manager  of  acting  as  a  control  over  the  possible  excess  enthusiasm  for  strictly 
local  problems  that  this  manager  may  develop.  Our  experience  in  California  has 
shown  that  this  particular  phase  of  the  duties  of  the  State  director  is  exceedingly 
important,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  quite  as  important  elsewhere  as  might  be  in  the 
State  in  question.  So  I  would  conclude  this  exceedingly  brief  paper  by  stating  that 
we  consider,  in  the  West  at  least,  the  duties  of  the  local  manager  as  being  of  the  nature 
of  an  organizer  for  the  institutes  and  as  an  element  through  which  the  State  director 
is  enabled  to  get  closely  in  touch  with  the  problems  of  the  locality  and  we  consider 
the  relations  of  the  State  director  to  the  local  manager  as  a  sort  of  safety  valve  direct- 
ing and  coordinating  the  work  with  the  work  of  the  whole  State,  and  also,  through  his 
office,  getting  the  local  manager  supplied  with  the  men  who  are  best  able  to  discuss 
the  questions  that  may  be  considered  well  worthy  of  discussion  in  the  territory  under 
consideration. 

THE  ANNUAL  ROUND-UP  INSTITUTE. 

"What  would  be  the  leading  purpose  of  the  annual  round-up  institute,  and  what 
the  character  of  the  program  to  accomplish  that  purpose?"  was  discussed  by  M.  C. 
Rankin,  of  Kentucky,  as  follows: 

I  feel  that  one  great  purpose  of  the  annual  round-up  meeting  should  be  to  bring 
together  the  workers  who  have  been  conducting  the  institute  work  in  the  counties 
and  districts  of  the  State  and  in  one  general  meeting  compare  notes  as  to  what  they 
found  the  condition  to  be  in  the  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  men  who  have  been 
conducting  institutes  in  different  counties  know  the  needs  of  the  people  in  those 
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counties  and  by  comparing  notes  the  great  common  needs  of  the  people  of  the  State 
may  be  ascertained,  and  when  the  need  is  brought  to  light  then  the  question  of  the 
best  way  in  which  to  meet  this  need  can  be  taken  up  in  an  intelligent  manner.  So 
I  would  say  that  the  first  purpose  of  the  annual  round-up  meeting  should  be  to  find 
out  the  needs  of  the  farmers  of  the  State.  It  is  like  a  physician  who  goes  to  see  a 
patient;  he  must  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  his  patient  before  he  can  prescribe  a 
remedy;  and  our  mission  as  leaders  in  the  work  of  improving  the  agricultural  condi- 
tions of  our  various  States  is  to  help  the  farmers  who  are  not  making  a  success  of  farming 
and  show  them  that  this  is  a  great  occupation.  "When  you  get  a  man  to  see  that  his 
work  is  one  of  the  most  honorable  occupations  that  a  man  can  follow,  you  have  stirred 
that  latent  pride  which  when  aroused  will  produce  results. 

Another  purpose  of  the  annual  round-up  institute  should  be  to  arouse  the  farmers 
to  the  importance  and  absolute  necessity  of  using  scientific  methods  of  cultivation. 
They  owe  a  duty  to  their  children  and  their  children's  children  and  they  have  no 
right  to  so  cultivate  their  farms  that  they  wear  out  the  soil  and  leave  only  a  worn-out, 
washed,  and  gullied  farm  to  the  next  generation.  We  are  only  tenants  of  the  soil, 
after  all,  for  while  we  may  have  a  deed  to  our  fifty,  hundred,  or  thousand  acres,  there 
is  a  mortgage  on  this  property  which  is  foreclosed  by  death  and  another  becomes  the 
tenant  until  the  same  mortgagee  forecloses  again  and  the  tenancy  passes  to  another. 
We  do  not  always  realize  or  respect  the  right  which  the  next  generation  has  in  our 
farms,  but,  nevertheless,  this  right  exists  and  we  are  morally,  if  not  legally,  bound  to 
render  unto  the  soil  and  to  posterity  the  things  that  are  their  due. 

Again,  we  should  try  to  get  the  boys  interested  in  this  work,  and  I  believe  by  having 
certain  parts  of  the  program  devoted  to  subjects  that  will  interest  them  we  can  get  them 
enthused  with  the  work.  A  State  institute  looks  pretty  big  to  the  average  country 
boy — a  State  institute  of  any  kind  does — and  if  we  can  get  the  boys  interested  ancl 
awakened  to  the  possibilities  of  the  agricultural  work,  we  have  accomplished  a  great 
work  and  one  that  will  entitle  us  to  the  thanks  of  the  loyal  lovers  of  farm  life. 

Then  the  women  should  be  interested  in  home  economics  and  the  betterment  of 
conditions  for  women  on  the  farm.  In  our  State  meetings  we  can,  by  proper  care  in 
arranging  the  program,  do  much  to  accomplish  this.  How  we  can  do  this  I  will  discuss 
later. 

In  short,  the  leading  purpose  of  the  annual  round-up  institute  should  be  to  bring  the 
work  of  the  various  institutes  up  to  a  higher  plane  that  the  farmers  of  the  State  may 
get  more  benefit  from  these  institutes,  which  will  mean  the  advancement  of  the  State 
socially  and  financially,  for  the  higher  the  agricultural  development  of  the  rural 
districts,  the  greater  will  be  the  prestige  of  her  people  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject,  "What  should  be  the  character 
of  the  program  to  accomplish  that  purpose?  " 

I  believe  the  first  thing  to  look  after  is  the  personnel  of  the  lecturers  who  are  selected 
to  speak  at  these  institutes.  In  my  opinion  we  should  carefully  select  these  speakers, 
giving  the  home  speakers  such  subjects  as  must  necessarily  be  discussed  by  the 
speakers  who  know  the  State  and  local  conditions,  and  assigning  other  subjects  which 
are  of  equal  importance  in  their  place  to  men  carefully  selected  from  other  States, 
who  will  arouse  the  people  by  showing  them  what  others  have  done  and  are  doing 
along  lines  that  are  being  neglected  in  your  State. 

From  our  own  lecturers  and  workers  we  want  to  learn  the  local  needs  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  State,  what  has  been  done  to  remedy  these  needs,  and  what  is  the 
intelligent  solution  of  the  problems  presented  by  these  local  conditions,  which  must 
be  worked  out  by  the  State  lecturers  in  the  county  institutes.  Right  here  by  com- 
paring notes  the  State  lecturers  can  get  valuable  information.  Experience  is  a  dear 
teacher,  we  are  told,  but  when  we  can  profit  by  the  experience  of  others  we  save  our- 
selves the  pain,  disappointments,  and  losses  of  their  failures  and  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  their  successes.  This  is  what  we  want  to  get  our  farmers  as  well  as  our  lecturers  to 
do,  profit  by  the  experience  of  others  as  well  as  their  own  experience. 

We  should  have  lectures  to  demonstrate  the  advantage  of  scientific  farming.  The 
farmers  of  the  different  States  do  not  realize  the  possibilities  of  agriculture.  I  think 
our  duty  is  to  teach  the  results  that  can  be  accomplished  by  using  scientific  methods 
in  our  cultivation  of  the  various  crops.  By  this  method,  and  by  it  only,  can  we  pre- 
serve the  soil  in  its  native  fertility  and  give  it  to  posterity  richer  than  we  received 
it  from  our  forefathers.  Lectures  given  on  this  subject  are  more  impressive  if  charts 
and  maps  are  used,  and  I  believe  the  best  way  to  arouse  interest  and  show  the  results 
of  different  modes  of  cultivation  would  be  by  the  use  of  stereopticon  pictures.  We 
need  enthusiasm  and  the  stereopticon  arouses  an  interest  wherever  it  is  used  in  any 
work.  If  it  is  good  in  Sunday-school  work,  in  political  campaigns,  in  educational 
work,  then  why  would  it  not  be  equally  valuable  in  showing  the  advantages  and 
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disadvantages  of  different  methods  of  selecting  seed,  preparing  the  soil,  cultivating 
the  various  crops,  and  harvesting  same? 

We  want  lectures  that  will  arouse  our  pride  and  kindle  our  enthusiasm  ,  and  when 
this  is  done  the  farmer  will  begin  to  study  agriculture  in  a  systematic  manner,  encour- 
age his  boys  to  do  the  same,  and  the  farms  of  our  country  will  blossom  with  prosperity. 

A  sad  feature  of  American  life  in  the  last  decade  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  boys 
to  leave  the  farms  and  go  to  the  cities.  It  is  true  they  have  made  good  there,  for  the 
country-reared  boy  is  always  in  demand  in  the  business  houses  of  the  large  cities, 
because  he  usually  makes  the  best  clerk  and  can  usually  be  counted  upon  to  work  his 
way  up  toward  the  top  of  the  ladder.  But  we  do  not  want  to  lose  these  boys  to  the 
farm  and  farm  life. 

In  our  institutes,  both  county  and  State,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
are  in  every  county — yes,  in  every  community — in  the  State  ambitious  young  men 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  farm  life  and  are  ready  to  leave  the  farm  and  seek  their 
fortunes  elsewhere.  They  are  tired  of  farm  drudgery,  and  much  farm  work  is  drudgery 
the  way  many  of  our  farmers  go  about  it;  they  are  tired  of  the  scant  earnings  for  their 
hard  work;  they  want  papers,  magazines,  education,  and  some  of  the  polish  they  see 
others  getting,  and  they  are  turning  to  the  cities  with  the  hope  of  realizing  their  dreams 
of  success. 

We  must  show  the  boys  that  farm  life  can  be,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  independent 
lives  that  a  man  can  live;  that  it  is  an  honorable  employment;  and,  further,  that  it  is  a 
profitable  business  when  conducted  on  scientific  principles.  And  these  statements 
are  true.  The  doctor  may  administer  to  the  physical  needs  of  humanity,  the  lawyer 
may  plead  for  and  the  judge  administer  justice,  but  what  would  become  of  the  human 
race  if  it  were  not  for  the  farmers?  It  is  our  mission  to  feed  and  clothe  humanity,  and 
what  nobler  or  higher  calling  can  any  man  follow,  except  it  be  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
glad  tidings  and  point  men  and  women  to  Him  who  leadeth  His  people  beside  the  still 
waters  and  saveth  with  an  everlasting  salvation  those  who  seek  refuge  in  the  ark  of 
His  mercy?  But  while  this  is  true,  your  boy  will  as  certainly  turn  from  farm  life  as  he 
will  from  any  other  disagreeable  work  if  you  keep  him  at  farm  drudgery,  neglect  his 
education,  let  the  mortgage  increase  on  the  old  homestead,  send  him  around  the  neigh- 
borhood poorly  dressed,  and  give  him  no  chance  to  develop  those  God-given  impulses 
to  rise  above  the  drudgery  of  life  and  taste  some  of  the  independence,  sweetness,  and 
beauty  that  should  ever  be  the  crowning  glory  of  life  upon  the  farm. 

In  your  county  institutes  have  some  special  meetings  for  the  boys  and  something 
that  will  appeal  to  the  young  men.  Then  follow  this  work  up  in  the  State  institute; 
put  some  of  your  young  men  on  the  program,  some  bright,  energetic,  young  man  who 
can  deliver  a  sensible  talk  on  some  phase  of  farm  life,  and  if  I  am  any  judge,  the  result 
will  be  to  stir  other  young  men  to  activity  in  this  work.  Farming  is  a  work  for  which 
we  should  educate  ourselves,  and  the  boy  needs  a  better  teacher  than  his  father,  who 
has  perhaps  been  farming  for  20,  30,  or  40  years.  How  do  I  know  this?  By  experience 
and  observation.  I  need  not  answer  this  question  myself,  but  I  simply  point  you  to 
the  once  rich  hills  of  your  own  State  which  are  now  furrowed  and  gullied,  the  cream  of 
the  soil  washed  away.  I  point  you  to  the  mortgaged  homesteads,  the  disappointed  f 
young  men  turning  from  farm  life,  and  I  ask  you  if  I  am  not  correct  when  I  say  we  need 
to  educate  our  boys  for  the  work  of  the  farm  if  they  are  to  become  successful  farmers. 
No;  I  need  not  answer  these  questions  myself,  but  I  let  these  worn-out  farms,  these 
mortgaged  homesteads  and  these  discontented  young  men  answer  for  me.  Farm  life 
is  a  life  in  close  communion  with  nature,  but  we  must  learn  some  of  nature's  secrets, 
learn  to  understand  her  language  and  cooperate  with  her  laws,  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest 
extent  this  com  in  union  and  know  how  to  claim  from  her  the  rich  treasures  she  holds  in 
store  for  those  who  have  the  key  to  unlock  the  door  to  her  storehouse. 

Various  ways  can  be  devised  to  interest  the  women.  One  of  the  best  ways  is  to  have 
some  one  speak  on  domestic  science  and  household  economics.  These  lectures  are 
very  forceful  if  some  demonstrations  are  given  showing  the  labor-saving  devices  that 
have  been  invented  for  women.  We  treat  the  women  and  boys  very  much  alike  on 
the  farm.  The  men  when  they  see  anything  that  will  make  their  work  easier  are  ready 
to  buy  it  for  their  own  use,  but  how  many  of  them  are  as  ready  to  get  things  that  will 
lighten  the  work  of  their  wives?  Let  us  endeavor  to  make  their  lives  on  the  farm  more 
pleasant,  with  less  of  hardship  and  more  of  those  little  pleasures  that  mean  so  much  to 
them. 

If  through  our  efforts  we  succeed  in  encouraging  some  of  the  boys  to  stay  on  the  farm 
and  become  scientific  farmers;  if  we  can  start  an  agitation  that  will  result  in  lightening 
women's  work  on  the  farm;  if  in  any  way  we  succeed  in  lessening  the  drudgery  of  farm 
life  and  adding  to  its  sweetness  and  beauty,  we  can  feel  that  we  have  been  amply 
repaid  for  our  labors.  ' 
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Discussion. 

D.  G.  Hays.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  you  men  in  charge 
of  the  State  work  find  that  you  have  plenty  of  available  material  for  your  work  in  your 
own  States.  I  judge  from  the  remark  of  Prof.  Black  that  up  in  Canada  they  do  not 
have  enough. 

A.  M.  Soule.  In  agood  many  States  there  is  a  deficiency  as  to  the  number  of  workers. 
I  think  it  is  true,  as  these  gentlemen  will  bear  out  here,  that  the  commercial  field  to- 
day is  despoiling  the  institutional  work,  because  men  can  receive  more  money  in  com- 
mercial work. 

T.  A.  Hoverstad.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  success  of  institute  work  provided 
you  can  get  the  lecturers;  it  is  the  hardest  thing  to  make  a  success  if  you  do  not  get 
the  lecturers,  and  the  trouble  is  that  we  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  price.  Now,  when  the 
institute  work  was  organized  11  years  ago  in  North  Dakota,  when  we  had  our  first 
meeting  the  president  of  the  board  made  a  statement  which  impressed  me  very  strongly. 
In  looking  over  the  available  talent  we  found  that  there  was  not  anybody  that  we  could 
get  hold  of  who  had  had  experience,  and  the  question  was  what  shall  we  pay  these 
men,  and  the  president  of  the  board  said,  "  Let  us  pay  a  good  price,  whether  the  man 
is  worth  it  or  not."  We  ourselves  are  to  blame  very  largely  because  we  do  not  have 
more  available  talent  in  the  field,  because  we  have  not  been  willing  to  pay  the  price, 
and  just  as  soon  as  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  talent  it  is  going  to  come.  I  have  paid  as 
high  as  $150  a  week  for  institute  work,  and  I  get  more  for  my  money  in  this  way  than 
any  other.  I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  make  a  success  of  institute  work,  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  pay  a  good  price  and  then  we  will  have  the  talent. 

J.  L.  Buchanan.  Some  things  that  have  been  said  about  high-priced  men  as  man- 
agers or  farmers  is  quite  impracticable.  When  you  speak  of  a  college  graduate  without 
experience  being  worth  more  than  $1,000  a  year  you  have  reached,  I  think,  the  limit. 
He  has  spent  no  more  than  the  physician  or  professional  man,  and  they  are  unable  to 
command  more  than  that.  I  want  to  say  that  not  one  man  in  twenty-five  that  gradu- 
ates from  college  will  make  a  success,  owing  to  lack  of  practical  knowledge  and  execu- 
tive ability.  In  executive  ability  is  where  they  fall  down.  Now,  executive  ability 
does  not  mean  alone  how  to  sell  the  products  of  the  farm,  but  means  as  well  the  man- 
agement of  farm  help  so  as  to  get  the  work  done  at  a  seasonable  period.  I  think  it  is 
wrong  to  talk  about  high  salaries  to  begin  with. 

J.  H.  Worst.  I  think  the  real  trouble  is  back  of  that.  Now,  I  took  the  pains  for 
two  years  to  look  up  the  trend  of  the  young  men  that  are  going  from  college.  I  can 
not  give  you  the  exact  figures,  but  I  think  that  the  State  of  Minnesota,  which  is  a  great 
agricultural  State,  graduated  last  year  600  students.  Out  of  that  number  11  were  gradu- 
ated from  the  department  of  agriculture,  and  about  400  graduated  from  the  departments 
of  engineering  and  law.  I  do  not  know  but  what  the  larger  number  graduated  from  the 
law  department.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  institute  workers  in  traveling  over 
the  counties  of  the  different  States  ought  to  be  able  in  some  way  to  get  a  larger  number 
of  the  young  men  headed  toward  agriculture,  toward  these  different  departments  of 
agriculture  so  that  we  would  have  a  better  choice.  We  ought  to  turn  our  boys  in  that 
direction.  I  do  not  object  to  a  boy  going  to  a  law  school  if  he  wants  to  be  a  lawyer,  but 
I  do  think  an  equal  influence  ought  to  be  exerted  to  get  them  out  into  more  useful 
channels  of  human  effort,  and  I  think  the  Nation  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that  agri- 
culture must  be  put  on  a  sounder  basis,  on  a  more  enduring  basis  as  well  as  a  profitable 
basis,  if  we  are  going  to  feed  and  clothe  our  own  people  respectably  in  the  near  future. 

R.  C.  Ashby.  Aside  from  this  matter  of  salaries,  speaking  of  the  matter  President 
Worst  has  just  mentioned,  in  Washington  out  of  a  class  of  some  280  there  were  8  gradu- 
ated with  a  degree  in  agriculture,  and  a  number  of  these  went  back  to  the  farm. 
Taking  up  merely  the  question  of  experience  I  am  keeping  very  close  touch  on  the 
boys  who  are  pursuing  special  work  in  the  Washington  Agricultural  College,  and  at 
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least  90  per  cent  of  these  men  have  spent  practically  all  their  lives  on  the  farm  in 
practical  farm  -work  before  they  came  to  the  college,,  and  the  hope  that  we  have  of 
developing  a  staff  of  efficient  institute  workers  in  Washington  is  to  depend  temporarily 
upon  the  men  that  we  can  persuade  to  spend  a  few  weeks  out  of  the  year  doing  insti- 
tute work.  We  borrow  as  frequently  as  possible  from  our  college  and  experiment 
station.  We  have  a  State  that  is  similar  to  a  great  many  other  States  in  this  country, 
a  very  great  variety  of  conditions,  and  not  one  man  in  ten  from  another  State  can  do 
satisfactory  work.  "We  must  develop  our  own  material,  and  our  greatest  hope  there  is 
in  taking  the  young  men  and  young  women  graduating  and  going  out  on  farms  of  their 
own  and  getting  them  to  spare  a  portion  of  time  in  the  institute  field  and  to  develop 
permanent  lecturers  among  the  young  men. 

A.  L.  Martin.  Within  the  last  three  years  our  work  has  undergone  a  revolution  in 
Pennsylvania.  Last  week  as  I  visited  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  where  we  had 
our  corps  of  institute  instructors  to  spend  a  week  there  going  over  conditions  in  that 
college.  It  was  very  inspiring  to  see  upward  of  700  students  marching  by,  all  taking 
the  course  in  agriculture  in  that  institution.  It  gives  me  courage  and  great  expecta- 
tion for  the  future  in  the  matter  of  development  of  institute  instructors.  These  boys 
have  come  from  the  farms  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  States,  and  so  have  had  experience . 
He  is  a  very  exceptional  boy  indeed  that  has  lived  17  years  upon  his  father's  farm  and 
has  not  had  a  good  deal  of  experience.  We  have  now  on  our  institute  force  some  15 
men  who  have  taken  a  longer  or  shorter  course  at  our  college  all  doing  excellent  work. 

E.  W.  Burroughs.  In  Illinois  the  institute  work  is  directed  by  the  farmers,  not  by 
the  college  of  agriculture  nor  the  experiment  station.  We  have  an  organization  in 
Illinois  that  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The  farmers' 
institute  and  the  college  work  hand  in  hand,  but  the  speakers  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture are  under  the  control  of  the  organization  known  as  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute. When  I  say  that,  I  mean  that  our  organization  confers  with  the  dean  of  the 
college  of  agriculture  and  arranges  the  number  of  speakers  that  can  go  from  their 
institution.  There  is  not  an  institute  held  in  the  State  but  that  has  from  one  to  three 
from  the  college  of  agriculture  attending  the  meeting  and  delivering  addresses. 

J.  Withycombe.  The  Agricultural  College  of  Oregon  has  solved  the  problem  of 
young  men  going  into  agriculture.  We  have  had  an  increase  of  over  300  per  cent 
during  the  last  three  years.  This  has  been  largely  due  to  the  institute.  As  for 
$1,000  being  the  measure  of  a  graduate's  salary  the  first  year,  it  is  simply  nonsense. 
There  is  not  a  young  man  that  graduates  in  Oregon  who  can  not  earn  $1,200  easily. 

MEMORIAL  TO  FRANK  H.  HALL. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Hamilton,  H.  A.  McKeene  was  requested  to  prepare  a 
memorial  on  the  life  and  services  of  F.  H.  Hall,  of  Illinois,  who  died  during  the  year, 
and  send  it  to  the  secretary  for  incorporation  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings.  The 
memorial  submitted  is  as  follows: 

On  January  3,  1911,  in  his  home  in  Aurora,  111.,  at  the  age  of  70  years,  Prof.  Frank 
H.  Hall,  our  respected  co-worker,  superintendent  of  Illinois  Farmers'  Institutes,  and 
life-long  advocate  of  ''Education  for  useful  activity."  departed  this  life. 

The  axiom  of  Mr.  Hall's  life  was  " forgetfulness  of  self  in  service  for  others."  He 
was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  and  gave  valuable  service  in  working  out  ideas  and 
methods  for  putting  the  business  of  farming  on  a  basis  of  science.  His  inspiration 
put  increased  energy  into  many  indifferent  farmers,  and  to  have  been  intimately 
associated  with  him  in  this  great  work  seems  a  real  heritage. 

He  was  a  lifter  of  the  universal  load ; 

Happiness  meant,  to  him,  naught  else 

But  loving  service  freely  given 
To  all  who  needed  help  along  life's  stony  road. 

He  proved  his  own  life,  the  joy  of  work  well  done, 

Teaching  us  that  we  needs  must  serve 

And  toil  together  joyfully 
To  sweep  away  the  selfish  clouds  that  hide  life's  sun. 
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NATIONAL  AID  TO  EXTENSION  WORK. 

This  subject  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  A.  M.  Soule,  D.  G.  Hays,  and  P.  H.  Rolfs. 
On  motion  the  president  appointed  the  following  committee  to  confer  with  a  similar 
committee  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Expeiiment 
Stations  on  the  subject:  P.  H.  Polfs,  of  Florida;  W.  D.  Hurd,  of  Massachusetts;  and 
F.  S.  Cooley,  of  Montana. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until  7  p.  ra. 

Evening  Session,  November  14,  1911. 
The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  7.30  p.  m.  by  President  Soule. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  COLORED  FARMER  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Secretary  Hamilton.  At  the  last  meeting  of  this  association  the  secretary  was 
directed  to  have  prepared  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  colored  farmers  of  the 
South  to  be' presented  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  After  conference  with  members 
of  the  executive  committee  it  was  decided  to  request  a  number  of  persons  to  prepare 
reports.  In  order  to  get  representative  men  a  letter  was  sent  to  every  college  president 
in  the  South  asking  them  to  recommend  men  who  would  be  competent  to  prepare  such 
a  paper.  Letters  were  written  to  those  who  were  recommended,  and  responses  were 
received  from  a  number.  Of  those  addressed,  nine  agreed  to  prepare  papers.  Six  of 
these  gentlemen  are  present  this  evening,  and  the  others  have  transmitted  their 
papers  to  the  secretary.1 

The  first  paper,  by  P.  P.  Brooks,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  discussed  the  tenant  question 
among  the  negro  farmers  of  Georgia.  He  stated  that  there  are  two  general  systems 
of  tenancy  practiced  in  that  State.  One  is  known  under  the  census  classification  as 
cash  tenancy  and  the  other  as  share  tenancy.  The  local  designations,  however,  are 
"renting"  and  "cropping."  Under  the  cropping  arrangement  the  landlord  furnishes 
all  the  capital,  land,  house,  tools,  food  for  man  and  beast,  and  half  the  fertilizer,  the 
tenant  supplying  the  manual  labor  and  the  other  half  of  the  fertilizer.  The  crop  is 
divided  equally  after  the  food  advances  to  the  tenant  have  been  deducted  from  his 
share. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  planters  undertook  to  operate 
their  farms  upon  the  wages  system,  the  laborers  being  under  the  close  supervision 
of  the  owner,  or  of  an  overseer.  This  method  was  unsatisfactory  to  both  the  laborer 
and  to  the  planter.  It  was  found  that  upon  paying  the  workmen  off  at  the  end  of 
the  week  or  month  there  was  little  probability  of  their  appearing  for  work  the  morning 
after  pay  day,  and  frequently  not  until  the  accumulation  had  been  squandered. 
The  planter  also  found  it  difficult  to  raise  ready  money  to  finance  the  wages  system, 
particularly  if  he  was  operating  on  a  considerable  scale.  It  became  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  operate  the  farms  upon  a  different  system.  Accordingly,  the  share  tenancy 
method  was  inaugurated,  the  idea  being  to  make  the  labor  more  staple  by  interesting 
the  laborers  in  the  farming  operations,  since  the  tenant  would  not  be  likely  to  run 
away  and  leave  his  share  of  the  crop  unless  the  planter  had  unwisely  advanced  more 
than  enough  to  take  up  all  of  his  part  of  the  crop.  Under  this  system  the  planter 
reserved  the  right  of  supervision  though  the  laborers  were  not  worked  in  groups  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  an  overseer.  Each  man  had  his  individual  farm,  and 
within  limits  was  self-directing,  and  yet  he  was  required  to  farm  after  the  manner 
desired  by  the  landlord,  must  work  regularly,  and  keep  up  the  property.  This 
system  required  the  personal  presence  of  the  landlord  upon  his  plantation. 

1  Owing  to  the  number  of  papers  presented  and  their  length  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  publish  them 
entire  without  exceeding  the  limits  fixed  by  law  for  bulletins  of  this  character  where  the  edition  exceeds 
1,000.  Brief  abstracts  of  the  papers  have  therefore  been  made,  embracing  the  important  points  brought 
out  by  the  several  authors  relating  to  the  farmers'  institute  work. — J.  H. 
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The  absence  of  proper  school  facilities  and  social  advantages  in  the  rural  districts 
as  well  as  the  new  labor  conditions  that  existed  caused  many  planters  to  be  unwilling 
to  live  upon  their  farms,  and  consequently  a  large  number  moved  to  the  towns  and 
cities.  This  necessitated  a  change  in  the  method  of  administering  the  estate.  Owners 
were  unwilling  to  incur  the  risk  attendant  upon  the  share  system  unless  they  could 
give  it  personal  supervision.  Out  of  this  arose  the  practice  of  renting  small  tracts 
of  land  to  negroes  and  whites,  leaving  them  to  their  own  resources  without  any  sort 
of  supervision,  the  landlord  simply  taking  a  first  lien  on  the  crop  for  his  rent.  The 
rental  was  usually  stated  in  the  terms  of  lint  cotton,  and  in  the  black  belt  of  Georgia 
1,000  pounds  per  horse  farm  of  30  acres  was  the  standard  rental.  Except  for  the 
payment  of  this  rental  the  tenant  had  practically  no  connection  with  the  landlord, 
and  received  no  oversight  whatever. 

Under  the  former  custom  the  tenants  were  really  day  laborers,  receiving  their  pay- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  year  except  for  advances  for  food.  The  operations  of  the  tenant 
were  strictly  supervised,  and  he  was  required  to  see  that  the  work  was  done  promptly, 
that  fences,  ditches,  and  terraces  were  not  allowed  to  suffer,  and  that  his  mule  was 
kept  in  good  condition.  Under  the  renting  system  the  tenant  himself  managed  his 
operations  according  to  his  own  ideas,  working  or  idling  as  inclination  might  dictate. 
The  negroes  invariably  preferred  renting  to  cropping  because  of  the  freedom  from 
supervision  which  was  afforded  by  renting.  Hence  in  1900  the  number  of  the  share 
farmers  had  declined  from  36.4  to  33.7  of  all  farmers,  while  the  cash  tenancy  advanced 
from  17.2  per  cent  to  26.2.  It  was  thought  that  1890  represented  the  high-water  mark 
of  share  tenancy,  and  that  the  alleged  superior  renting  system  was  superseding  the 
cropping  arrangement.  The  preliminary  reports,  however,  of  the  1910  census  upset 
this  view,  for  the  last  decade  has  witnessed  a  shift  in  the  other  direction,  share  farmers 
having  increased  from  33.7  per  cent  of  the  whole  to  37.2  per  cent,  while  renters  de- 
creased from  26.2  per  cent  to  25.8  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  speaker  stated  that  in  traveling  throughout  the  State  for  an  entire  summer 
and  consulting  a  number  of  planters  each  day  he  had  met  but  one  who  did  not  think 
that  this  movement  back  to  share  farming  was  a  healthy  one  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  that  he  also  found  substantial  agreement  among  the  planters  on  the  following 
points: 

(1)  The  prevalence '  of  renting  in  any  county  implies  a  widespread  condition  of 
absentee  landlordship.  Production  on  these  absentee-owned  plantations  has  reached 
its  lowest  ebb ;  property  is  constantly  depreciating  in  value ;  fences  falling  into  decay ; 
ditches  filling  in;  and  terraces  neglected.  Low  production  and  depreciation  of  prop- 
erty are  directly  attributable  to  the  unsupervised  condition  of  the  laborers. 

(2)  That  the  increased  value  of  farming  land,  the  high  price  of  cotton,  the  revolu- 
tion in  agricultural  methods  are  causing  many  landowners  to  devote  more  attention 
to  farming,  and  they  are  either  moving  back  to  the  farms  or  taking  advantage  of  better 
roads  to  visit  them  by  automobile  or  are  putting  overseers  on  the  places  and  substi- 
tuting croppers  for  renters. 

(3)  That  cropping  is  far  more  profitable  to  the  tenant  than  renting,  for  under  this 
system  the  tenant  has  the  advantage  of  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  planter,  has 
stronger  animals,  better  tools,  uses  more  fertilizer,  and  is  kept  steadily  at  work. 

(4)  That  laboring  population  of  low  efficiency  can  be  utilized  by  the  wages  system 
better  than  by  any  other  method.  The  advantage  of  the  system  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  laborers  can  be  worked  in  gangs  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  owner 
or  his  overseer.  The  labor  is  more  mobile,  can  be  shifted  more  readily  from  one  part 
of  the  plantation  to  another,  and  with  this  system  diversified  farming  becomes  more 
practicable.  There  is  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  wages  system,  and  but  for  the 
impossibility  of  securing  laborers  it  would  be  generally  introduced. 

The  speaker  stated  as  his  opinion  that  the  economic  progress  of  the  negroes  is  con- 
ditioned on  the  presence  of  many  white  farmers  affording  them  the  stimulus  of  com- 
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petition,  and  an  example  of  frugality  and  industry.  That  in  other  words  white  immi- 
gration is  the  keynote  in  the  improvement  of  the  situation  in  the  black  belt. 

The  next  paper  was  by  James  B.  Dudley,  of  North  Carolina,  upon  the  "Negro 
farmers  of  North  Carolina." 

The  speaker  referred  to  the  number  of  farms  acquired  by  negroes  of  North  Carolina 
since  the  Civil  War.  The  farms  thus  owned  number  53,996,  or  7.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  farms  of  the  State.  He  stated  that  there  was  a  rise  in  general  intelligence  among 
these  negro  farm  owners,  in  that  the  most  of  them  can  read  and  write  and  large  num- 
bers are  subscribers  to  agricultural  papers.  He  gave  an  instance  of  one  negro  farmer 
of  that  State  who  in  the  past  seven  years  had  made  over  $50,000  in  growing  cotton. 
Another  who  had  cleared  $3,000  on  his  cotton  crop  in  a  single  year.  The  speaker 
stated  that  a  good  public  school  education  along  with  training  in  agriculture  should 
be  given  the  negro  in  the  rural  schools;  that  there  should  be  better  institute  work, 
teaching  the  country  people  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  farming,  showing  them 
how  to  have  better  homes  and  better  methods  of  living.  School  gardening,  he  said, 
should  be  a  prominent  feature  of  the  rural  schools,  and  the  negro  should  be  trained 
in  the  rural  districts  by  having  a  course  in  agriculture  along  with  the  ordinary  common- 
school  branches.  That  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools  for  negroes  in  the 
black  belts  of  the  South  would  mean  more  for  the  development  of  the  negro  on  the 
farm  than  any  other  one  thing. 

In  a  number  of  counties  of  the  State  the  colored  farmers  have  organized  farmers' 
institutes  which  have  been  visited  and  assisted  regularly  for  the  past  nine  years  by 
representatives  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  Eighty-seven  farmers' 
institutes  were  held  in  36  counties  last  year  under  the  supervision  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  The  speaker  announced 
as  his  opinion  that  agricultural  progress  in  the  State  as  well  as  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  negro  farmers  would  be  greatly  stimulated  if  the  splendid  institute 
work,  the  farmers'  demonstration  work,  the  corn  contest  clubs,  and  the  health  clubs 
could  be  brought  nearer  and  closer  to  the  life  of  the  negro  farmers.  He  stated 
that  practically  all  of  the  institute  work  among  the  negroes  of  North  Carolina  has 
been  conducted  by  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  for  the  colored  race; 
that  this  has  been  done  without  any  appropriation  whatever;  that  in  North  Carolina 
the  negroes  constitute  nearly  one-third  of  the  population,  and  that  the  advancement 
and  development  of  the  State's  industries  must  be  greatly  affected  by  the  character 
and  capability  of  these  people ;  that  when  the  farmers'  institute  work,  the  corn  contest 
clubs,  the  farmers'  demonstration  work,  take  hold  of  the  negro  farmers  as  they  are  now 
doing  with  the  white  farmers,  showing  these  negro  farmers  the  way  to  better  methods  of 
farming,  and  helping  them  to  get  better  schools  for  their  children,  and  teaching  them 
more  sanitary  methods  of  living,  all  of  the  interests  of  the  State  will  be  tremendously 
quickened  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  wealth  be  immeasurably  accelerated. 

The  next  paper  was  by  C.  K.  Graham,  of  Hampton,  Va.,  upon  the  "Condition  of  the 
colored  farmer  of  the  South,  and  his  relation  to  farmers'  institute  work." 

Mr.  Graham  began  by  stating  that  no  adequate  system  of  training  has  been  devised 
since  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  comparable  to  the  schooling  in  work  habits,  farm 
•  industry,  and  contact  with  wise  directors  which  slavery  furnished  the  negro  for  so  many 
generations.  That  it  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  the  untrained  negro  of  the 
second  generation  should  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  trained  in  slavery  in  regular 
habits  of  labor  and  to  some  extent  in  the  trades  and  handicrafts.  That  the  loss  of 
efficiency  to  the  rural  negro  has  been  his  loss  of  contact  with  white  directors,  and  that 
there  are  three  important  causes  for  the  present  condition  of  the  negro  farmers  of  the 
South:  '  (1)  The  total  lack  of  training  for  the  masses  in  agricultural  industry  and 
method;  (2)  the  loss  or  lack  of  enthusiasm  of  the  negro  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil; 
and  (3)  his  loss  of  contact  with  wise  leaders  of  the  white  race. 
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He  stated  that  there  were  several  great  agencies  now  at  work  training  the  negro 
farmer  and  unskilled  laborer.  He1  instanced  the  rural- schools  supported  by  the  States; 
the  great  industrial  and  agricultural  institutions  of  the  South,  as  Hampton,  Tuskegee, 
and  others  supported  by  philanthropy;  the  cooperative  demonstration  work  directed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Federal  Government  at  Washington;  and  to 
an  increasing  extent  the  work  of  the  farmers'  institutes.  That  however  imperfect 
and  inadequate  are  the  colored  schools  of  the  South  to-day,  there  is  no  power  for  good 
that  will  so  vitalize  their  usefulness  to  the  community  and  Commonwealth  as  the  uni- 
versally enforced  rule  of  agricultural  training.  If  the  negro  child  be  taught  the  art 
of  production,  enthusiasm  for  the  soil,  and  the  possibilities  of  improving  in  farm  meth- 
ods and  tillage  in  every  negro  school  of  the  South,  though  he  learn  but  imperfectly 
we  shall  have  solved  the  negro  problem  to  no  small  degree. 

That  however  inadequate  at  present  may  be  the  resources  for  transmitting  agri- 
cultural training  and  power  to  the  masses  through  the  rural  schools,  they  promise  a 
future  channel  for  the  powers  of  uplift  unequaled  by  any  other  agency. 

That  there  is  a  movement  for  uplift  and  education  in  the  open  field  which  has  proved 
so  wonderfully  effective  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  benefit  that  it  may  be  considered 
the  greatest  force  for  negro  rural  uplift  now  at  work  in  the  South.  This  movement  is 
the  negro  farmers'  demonstration  work  directed  by  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  four  years  ago  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture sent  1  negro  demonstration  agent  into  Notta way  County,  Va.,  and  that  a  year  ago 
there  were  964  negro  farmers  in  11  counties  of  Virginia  practicing  improved  methods 
of  agriculture  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
increase  in  yield  of  these  farmers  varies  from  10  to  300  per  cent  on  their  total  acreage. 
That  there  are  now  7  negro  demonstration  agents,  graduates  for  the  most  part  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute  and  other  industrial  schools,  in  the  Virginia  work.  That  if  the  work  of 
negro  farm  demonstration  be  continued  and  enlarged,  including  every  Southern  State 
in  its  operation,  it  would  in  his  opinion  increase  the  efficiency  and  production  of  negro 
farmers,  tenants,  and  laborers  on  the  land  more  surely  and  rapidly  than  any  other  agency 
in  the  field.  It  is  the  work  of  production  and  education  combined  in  one.  Among 
rural  negroes  it  is  the  one  work  from  which  marked  results  are  apparent  in  a  single  year. 

The  speaker  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  uplift 
for  rural  negroes  is  the  farmers'  institute.  That  at  present  they  are  too  rare  to  be  of 
far-reaching  importance,  but  at  most  of  the  leading  industrial  schools  this  type  of 
extension  work  is  given  a  large  place.  At  Hampton  there  are  two  large  gatherings  of 
farmers  each  year  and  at  these  meetings  they  hear  the  best  authorities  from  the  colleges 
and  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  such  farm  topics  as  must  ultimately  favora- 
bly affect  their  environment.  He  stated  that  unless  we  can  give  the  most  progressive 
of  our  negro  farmers  the  best  that  we  have  to  offer  in  knowledge,  advice,  and  sympathy 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  expect  rapid  progress.  While  the  value  of  every  well- 
organized  farmers'  institute  is  pronounced,  yet  until  such  gatherings  for  negro  farmers 
become  general  throughout  the  State,  and  can  offer  the  best  that  can  be  had,  their 
influence  will  be  scarcely  worthy  of  note. 

The  next  paper  was  by  T.  S.  Inborden,  of  Enfield,  N.  C,  upon  the  "Progress  of 
negro  farmers  in  Halifax,  Nash,  and  Edgecombe  Counties,  N.  C." 

The  speaker  alleged  that  in  these  three  counties  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  it  is 
probable  there  was  not  a  single  farm  owned  and  controlled  by  negroes.  Now  in  Hali- 
fax County  alone  there  are  53,947  acres  of  land  owned  by  negroes,  valued  at  $388,236. 
They  own  353  town  lots  which  together  with  the  houses  are  valued  at  $161,275.  They 
have  1,407  horses,  valued  at  $110, 765;  they  have  875  mules,  valued  at  $72,949;  they  have 
3,119  cattle,  valued  at  $50,465;  they  have  6,802  hogs,  valued  at  $20,620.  This  includes 
only  the  taxable  property  of  1,000  negroes  in  Halifax  County.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
negro  farmers  investigation  was  made  and  it  was  found  that  56  per  cent  of  those  present 
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had  their  own  farms,  and  75  per  cent  of  them  owned  their  own  teams.  This  was  a 
meeting  of  farmers  from  the  various  sections  of  Halifax,  Edgecombe,  and  Nash  Counties. 
The  speaker  stated  that  share  croppers  and  renters  do  not  take  care  of  other  people's 
property  as  they  would  of  their  own.  It  is  the  exception  when  they  do,  and  then  they 
must  know  that  they  will  have  an  indefinite  tenure.  After  detailing  methods  by  which, 
a  number  of  negro  farmers  had  secured  possession  of  their  farms,  the  speaker  took  up 
the  question  of  the  migration  of  negroes  to  the  cities,  stating  that  the  problem  could  be 
easily  solved  if  it  could  be  made  possible  for  colored  people  to  buy  small  farms.  That 
they  need  farms  of  from  25  to  100  acres,  and  they  need  to  buy  them  in  communities 
where  they  can  add  to  their  holdings  from  time  to  time.  He  stated  that  he  could 
locate  100  prosperous  negro  farmers  within  5  miles  of  the  Brick  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal school  near  Enfield  within  a  year  if  small  farms  could  be  bought  with  easy  payments. 
That  private  ownership  of  land,  good  schools,  and  good  public  roads  are  the  most 
effective  agencies  for  preventing  the  migration  of  negroes  into  the  city  that  can  be 
devised. 

The  next  paper  was  upon  the  "Colored  farmer  of  the  South,"  by  Thomas  Jesse 
Jones,  of  the  United  States  Census  Office. 

Mr.  Jones  stated  that  according  to  the  census  of  1900  the  colored  farm  laborers  and 
colored  farmers  formed  almost  40  per  cent  of  the  total  persons  engaged  in  southern 
agriculture.  The  total  number  of  colored  persons  thus  engaged  was  2,113,324.  A 
million  and  a  third  of  this  number  were  farm  laborers.  Three-quarters  of  a  million 
were  farmers.  Corresponding  figures  for  1910  will  not  be  available  until  the  occupation 
statistics  have  been  published.  In  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana  the 
colored  farm  laborers  and  farmers  were  over  65  per  cent  of  the  total  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  Georgia  and  Alabama  each  with  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  colored  farm 
hands  and  colored  farmers  reported  53  and  54  per  cent  of  their  farm  force  as  colored. 

Colored  farmers  in  1910. — While  the  1910  census  of  laborers  is  not  available,  the  farm 
census  has  been  announced.  This  shows  that  farms  operated  by  colored  farmers  in 
1910  numbered  890,141,  or  28.7  per  cent  of  the  total  farms  in  Southern  States.  The 
increase  in  these  farms  for  the  last  decade  was  20.2  as  against  17.1  per  cent  for  those 
operated  by  white  farmers.  This  larger  rate  of  increase  for  colored  farmers  than  for  the 
white  farmers  is  all  the  more  significant  when  it  is  compared  with  the  smaller  rate  of 
population  increase  for  the  colored. 

Per  cent  of  increase  1900-1910. — Population:  White,  24.4;  colored,  10.4.  Farms: 
White,  17.1;  colored,  20.2.  Only  in  two  States  did  the  number  of  colored  farmers 
decrease.  In  West  Virginia  the  economic  advantages  of  coal  mining  attracted  these 
farmers  to  that  occupation.  In  Louisiana  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  drove  the 
colored  farmers  into  other  States  or  compelled  them  to  change  to  the  status  of  wage 
hands.  In  Mississippi  60  per  cent  of  all  the  farms  were  operated  by  colored  farmers. 
Over  40  per  cent  of  all  the  farmers  in  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  Alabama, 
are  colored. 

Acreage  of farms  operated  by  colored  farmers. — In  1810  the  acreage  of  farms  operated  by 
colored  farmers  in  Southern  States  was  42,609,117.  This  was  an  increase  of  about 
5,000,000  acres,  or  about  14  per  cent  since  1900.  The  acreage  of  colored  farmers  formed 
12  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  in  southern  farms.  In  Mississippi  the  colored  farmers 
operate  35  per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms.  In  four  other  States  they  operate  over  20  per 
cent  of  the  farm  lands.  In  estimating  the  acreage  really  tilled  by  negroes  it  is  necessary 
to  add  to  the  42,609,000  acres  cultivated  by  the  890,000  negro  farmers  the  many  more 
millions  of  acres  cultivated  by  the  1,500,000  negro  farm  laborers  who  do  so  much  of  the 
work  for  the  white  farmers  of  the  South. 

Colored  farm  owners. — Of  the  890,000  colored  farmers  in  Southern  States  in  1910, 
218,467  were  owners  of  the  farms  they  operated.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  colored 
farm  owners  for  the  last  10  years  was  17  per  cent.  The  increase  of  colored  owners  was 
over  20  per  cent  in  7  of  the  States.    The  proportion  of  all  colored  farmers  in  the  South 
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who  are  owners  is  24.5.  In  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  Florida,  and  Virginia 
colored  owners  formed  over  50  per  cent  of  all  colored  farmers.  In  Virginia  this  propor- 
tion amounted  to  67  per  cent. 

Colored  farm  tenants. — The  census  of  1910  reports  670,474  colored  tenants  in  Southern 
States.  Of  these  285,950  were  cash  tenants  and  384,524  were  share  tenants.  The 
increase  of  all  tenants  since  1900  was  21.4.  Share  tenants  increased  very  much  more 
than  cash  tenants.  The  cash  tenants  increased  only  5.2,  while  share  tenants  increased 
37  per  cent. 

In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  statistics  concerning  the  two  grades  of 
tenants  distinguished  by  the  census,  it  is  well  to  relate  these  terms  to  local  usage  in  the 
South.    The  census  definitions  are  as  follows: 

Cash  tenants  are  those  who  pay  a  stated  amount  of  money  or  its  equivalent  in  prod- 
uce or  labor. 

Share  tenants  are  those  who  give  to  the  landlord  a  share  of  products  raised  on  the 
farm. 

The  distinguishing  element  in  these  definitions  is  the  form  in  which  the  landlord  is 
compensated  for  the  use  of  his  land.  If  the  sum  paid  is  fixed  in  money  or  in  produce, 
the  census  classifies  the  form  as  "cash."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tenant  divides 
the  risk  with  the  landlord  by  paying  a  share  of  the  crop,  the  farm  is  regarded  as  a 
" share"  farm.  Local  usage  in  the  South  puts  the  main  line  of  cleavage  at  a  different 
point  from  the  one  indicated  above.  Many  terms  descriptive  of  many  classes  of  ten- 
ants are  used  in  the  South,  but  the  distinguishing  element  most  generally  used  is  the 
possession  or  nonpossession  of  working  animals  and  implements  by  the  tenants.  With 
this  fact  in  mind  the  two  great  classes  in  the  South  are  "renters"  and  "croppers"  or 
"share  hands."   These  classes  with  their  subdivisions  are  as  follows: 

Renter. — Standing  renter;  share — sometimes  called  cropper — paying  less  than  half 
the  product  to  the  landlord.  Share  hand. — Halver;  cropper.  Share  paid  to  landlord 
is  half  or  more. 

"Renters"  are  those  tenants  who  own  their  working  animals  and  farming  imple- 
ments and  those  who  are  under  contract  to  purchase  them.  The  important  charac- 
teristic of  the  "renter"  is  that  he  supplies  these  essentials  to  farming.  There  are  two 
general  subclasses  of  "renters" — those  who  pay  standing  rent,  so  many  pounds  of 
cotton  per  one-mule  farm,  and  those  who  pay  a  share  of  the  products.  The  share  paid 
in  the  case  of  the  renter  is  usually  less  than  half  the  crop. 

"Share  hand,"  "halver,"  or  "cropper"  are  those  who  do  not  have  working  animals 
and  implements.  Their  chief  contribution  is  the  labor  of  themselves  and  family. 
Usually  they  also  pay  for  half  of  the  fertilizer  used.  The  landlord  receives  one-half 
of  all  the  crops  made . 

There  has  been  some  confusion  in  the  interpretation  of  the  economic  status  of  these 
tenant  classes  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  term  "share  "  in  some  States  refers  to  the 
"share  renter"  who  supplies  his  own  mules  and  implements  and  in  other  States  refers 
almost  exclusively  to  the  ' '  share  hand ' '  who  supplies  only  his  la,bor .  Thus  it  has  been 
thought  the  share  renter  of  Virginia  who  has  graduated  in  such  large  numbers  into  the 
owner  class  is  of  the  same  grade  as  the  "share  hand  "  of  the  cotton  belt  whose  next  step 
upward  is  into  the  renting  rather  than  the  owning  class. 

Unfortunately  the  census  returns  for  1910  showing  the  relative  economic  status  of 
these  tenant  classes  are  not  yet  available .  In  this  information  it  is  necessary  to  depend 
upon  such  facts  from  the  1900  census  as  relate  to  the  subject. 

A  study  of  the  1900  census  shows  that  in  value  of  buildings  and  live  stock  the  cash 
tenants  are  more  prosperous  than  the  share  tenants.  In  value  of  products,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  share  tenant  surpasses  the  cash  tenants.  Some  preliminary  returns  of  the 
1910  census,  not  yet  available  for  publication,  seem  to  agree  with  the  1900  census  in 
these  points.  It  appears,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  renter,  whether  of  the 
"standing  rent"  or  "share"  class,  is  better  furnished  as  regards  buildings,  animals, 
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and  implements  than  the  share  hand  or  cropper,  paying  half  of  his  crops.  The  latter 
type  seems  to  raise  more  products  to  the  acre  cultivated. 

A  very  important  discussion  is  now  arising  as  to  the  significance  of  these  differences. 
Many  of  the  landlords  maintain  that  the  larger  acreage  return  is  the  main  test  of  suc- 
cessful tenantry.  Accordingly,  this  group  are  urging  the  share-hand  system  as  the 
one  to  be  made  universal  for  parceling  out  land  to  negro  farmers.  Others,  and  espe- 
cially the  negro  tenants,  hold  that  the  "renting"  system  gives  them  more  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  themselves  as  well  as  their  land .  The  landlords  naturally  stress  the 
improvement  of  land,  while  the  tenant  keeps  in  mind  his  personal  welfare.  The 
diversity  of  opinion  and  policy  resulting  from  these  differing  points  of  view  present 
a  problem  worthy  the  thought  of  our  best  minds  and  the  sympathy  of  our  largest  hearts. 

"The  negro  farmer's  industrial  and  economic  progress  in  Georgia"  was  discussed  by 
P.  C.  Parks,  of  Clark  University. 

In  introducing  the  subject  Mr.  Parks  stated  that  there  were  about  460,900  negroes 
in  Georgia  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Out  of  this  number  3,000  were  free  negroes 
and  the  rest  had  been  slaves.  The  census  of  1910  shows  that  there  are  now  1,225,630 
negroes  in  the  State.  In  1874  the  entire  race  returned  only  $21,186  worth  of  household 
property.  Their  farm  tools  and  implements  were  returned  at  $20,017,  and  their  prop- 
erty of  every  sort  in  1874  was  assessed  at  $1,241,457,  of  which  $475,497  was  city  real 
estate.  In  1909  the  negroes  of  Georgia  had  increased  their  acreage  since  1886,  1,536,- 
766  acres,  and  the  increase  in  value  of  this  land  was  $8,927,565.  The  increase  in  acreage 
was  91.4  per  cent  and  in  value  255.9  per  cent.  In  household  and  kitchen  furniture  the 
increase  was  $2,907,798;  in  horses  and  other  live  stock,  $6,179,978;  farm  tools  and 
implements,  $1,369,474;  in  town  and  city  property,  $7,800,478. 

This  land  and  other  property  were  not  inherited,  but  were  won  by  hard  work  and 
frugality. 

In  making  a  comparison  between  the  old  negro  of  the  antebellum  days  and  the 
young  elements  of  the  second  generation  to  see  what  has  been  done  by  these  later 
young  farmers,  he  stated  that  from  1879  to  1890  the  old  elements  of  the  race  were  in 
evidence.  Their  whole  property  increased  from  $5,182,398  in  1879  to  $12,322,903  in 
1890,  a  gain  of  137.9  per  cent.  Between  1890  and  1909  the  young  element  of  the  race 
increased  property  from  $12,722,003  to  $28,279,580,  a  gain  of  129.2  per  cent,  These 
figures  demonstrate  that  the  negro  of  modern  times  is  accumulating  property  at  a  rate 
equal  to  that  at  least  of  the  experienced  farm  hands  of  the  former  generation. 

The  speaker  discussed  another  phase  of  the  subject,  the  progress  made  by  negroes 
living  in  the  country  as  compared  with  that  of  those  living  in  towns  and  large  cities. 
A  large  amount  of  statistical  data  was  presented  showing  that  the  negro  is  better  off 
in  the  country  than  he  is  in  the  city.  He  is  inclined  to  be  more  thrifty  and  saving, 
and  the  white  people  are  willing  to  help  him  by  selling  him  land  and  building  him 
up  in  character  and  worth.  When  he  comes  into  the  city  neighborhood  the  struggle 
is  much  harder  and  he  does  not  accumulate  wealth  so  fast.  He  is  inclined  to  yield 
to  temptations  which  dissipate  his  earnings  and  also  his  morals. 

In  speaking  of  present  industrial  conditions  he  stated  that  they  are  far  from  being 
ideal.  That  there  are  in  Georgia  282,000  negro  farm  laborers,  mostly  illiterate  and  un- 
skilled. The  majority  of  them  have  an  earning  capacity  below  normal  and  therefore 
must  be  carried  by  organized  society.  There  are  72,000  negro  farm  tenants,  75  out  of 
every  100  of  whom  move  every  year,  do  not  take  the  proper  care  of  the  land  or  premises 
upon  which  they  live,  and  the  farms  they  cultivate  are  becoming  less  productive  every 
year.  That  there  are  18,000  negro  farm  owners,  the  majority  of  whom  can  not  read  the 
agricultural  papers  and  magazines,  do  not  understand  successful  farming,  and  are  too 
poorly  equipped  morally,  mentally,  and  financially  to  take  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. There  are  106,000  young  negroes  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20  years  who  are 
receiving  their  agricultural  training  from  this  same  class  of  illiterate,  inefficient  farm 
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workers;  that  here  is  a  practical  field  of  effort  that  is  of  both  State  and  National  impor- 
tance. 

In  sneaking  of  the  ideal  possible  to  be  reached  by  the  negro  farmer  he  quoted  exam- 
pics  showing  what  individuals  had  accomplished  in  the  matter  of  securing  ownership 
of  land  and  personal  property.  In  bringing  about  these  better  conditions  he  referred 
to  the  farmers'  institute  as  the  pioneer  agent  of  agricultural  education,  and  that  among 
the  colored  people  of  the  South  there  was  abundant  opportunity  to  do  missionary  work 
of  most  valuable  kind. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  when  it- is  understood  that  $20,000,000  or  about  three-fourths 
of  all  the  property  accumulated  by  the  negroes  of  Georgia  since  they  were  set  free  is 
invested  in  farm  land  and  farm  equipment  and  household  goods  it  will  be  easily  seen 
that  their  education  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  enable  them  to  make  the  most  of  their 
investment  and  their  opportunities.  The  best  agency  for  this  purpose  is  the  land-grant 
college.  Therefore  the  land-grant  institutions  should  become  more  influential  in 
teaching  educational  ideals  in  the  South. 

The  next  paper  was  "The  southern  negro,  "  by  G.  W.  Sentell,  of  Bunkie,  La. 

Mr.  Sentell  stated  that  although  the  negro  has  made  some  progress  beyond  doubt,  yet 
he  did  not  believe  that  he  has  made  the  progress  that  he  should  have  made  since  his 
emancipation,  and  no  concerted  movement  has  been  organized  to  uplift  the  average 
negro  "hand,  "  and  to  make  a  better  citizen  of  him;  that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to 
build  up  the  moral  and  social  relations  of  the  negro,  and  that  this  can  best  be  done 
through  religious  teaching.  He  insisted  that  some  concerted  movement  in  the  South 
to  educate  negro  leaders  whose  own  lives  should  be  models  of  propriety  to  go  out  as 
preachers  and  teachers  of  moral  and  social  reform  was  a  necessity. 

He  alleged  that  the  migration  of  the  negro  to  the  towns  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
white  people,  and  concluded  his  address  by  the  statement  that  the  hope  of  the  negro 
is  in  the  children,  and  unless  the  children  are  taught  moral  and  social  reform  there  is 
small  chance  for  betterment  of  the  negro  in  Louisiana. 

The  last  paper  was  upon  the  "Negro  in  Kentucky,  "  by  A.  Eugene  Thompson,  Lin- 
coln Institute,  Berea,  Ky. 

Mr.  Thompson  referred  to  the  progress  made  by  the  negro  in  Kentucky  since  emanci- 
pation. He  stated  that  of  the  350,000  negroes  now  in  Kentucky  45  per  cent  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  About  12,000  negroes  own  about  60,000  acres  of  land.  That 
there  was  no  place  in  the  State  where  a  negro  could  obtain  a  first-class  education. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  industrial  training.  That  there  are  institutions  where  he  can 
obtain  a  superficial  academic  education,  but  there  is  not  within  the  borders  of  the  State 
an  opportunity  for  him  to  learn  a  trade  or  to  receive  instruction  in  agriculture.  That 
with  respect  to  religion  the  negro  is  in  a  state  of  transition;  he  is  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  the  old  methods  characterized  by  noise  and  excitement,  but  there  has  not  yet 
developed  a  trained  ministry  to  take  the  place  of  the  old-time  preacher.  In  social 
matters  the  moral  tone  of  the  negro  in  Kentucky,  he  believes,  is  above  that  reported 
from  the  States  farther  south,  and  attributes  the  better  morals  to  the  fewer  number  of 
negroes  throughout  the  country  and  the  influence  of  the  white  race,  whose  numbers 
greatly  predominate.  That  the  tendency  of  the  younger  men  is  toward  indifference 
in  political  matters.  He  gave  numerous  instances  of  industrial  prosperity  showing  that 
the  better  class  of  negro  farmers  were  capable  of  managing  their  land  with  profit. 

In  speaking  of  the  improvement  of  the  industrial  conditions  among  the  negro  people 
he  referred  to  better  educational  provision,  especially  that  the  common  schools  need  to 
be  improved.  That  practical  instruction  by  means,  of  farmers'  institutes,  where  the 
rudiments  of  proper  farming  methods  are  set  forth,  and  by  short  courses  in  agriculture, 
would  do  much  to  assist  the  negro  farmer  by  putting  him  in  the  way  of  applying  better 
methods  in  his  farming  operations.  That  there  should  also  be  more  extended  courses 
in  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  raising,  gardening,  dairying,  etc.,  where  capable 
negro  youth  may  be  trained  for  the  important  work  of  taking  charge  of  plantations  and 
farms  owned  by  White  men. 
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In  speaking  of  migration  to  the  cities,  he  stated  that  in  the  cities  there  is  always  a 
demand  for  a  large  amount  of  unskilled  labor,  and  in  the  southern  cities  particularly  the 
negro  finds  comparatively  little  competition  in  this  line.  On  the  farm  the  opportuni- 
ties for  him  to  obtain  steady  work  at  a 'really  living  wage  (for  unskilled  labor)  are  com- 
paratively few.  The  remedy  that  he  proposed  was  popular  education  of  first-class 
quality.  Agricultural  schools  to  which  he  can  go  for  a  short  time,  farmers'  institutes, 
which  will  bring  elementary  instruction  in  farming  nearer  to  his  door,  will  help  to  make 
the  negro  farmer  a  success  on  his  farm,  and  if  he  is  making  a  success  the  natural  result 
is  that  he  will  be  content  to  remain. 

He  spoke  also  of  the  importance  of  training  the  negro  women  in  the  direction  of  better 
housekeeping  and  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  suitable  and  well-cooked  food 
for  the  table.  That  the  home  ought  to  be  attractive  to  both  husband  and  wife,  and  that 
the  farmers'  institutes  ought  to  take  up  this  subject  and  carry  instruction  of  proper 
grade  to  meet  the  needs  of  negro  women  in  managing  their  homes.  He  also  referred  to 
the  necessity  for  stimulating  ambition  among  the  younger  negroes,  boys  and  girls,  and 
suggested  that  corn-judging  contests  and  stock-judging  contests  should  be  planned, 
in  which  the  colored  boys  could  participate;  that  contests  in  flower  exhibits,  sewing, 
cooking,  etc.,  should  be  organized  for  the  girls.  In  speaking  of  the  negro  farmers' 
institute  he  stated  that  a  list  of  questions  had  been  sent  out  to  the  farmers'  institute 
director  asking  for  definite  information  regarding  the  value  of  the  institutes  held  last 
summer  among  the  negro  farmers  of  Kentucky. 

The  questions  with  their  answers  are  as' follows: 

(1)  What  was  the  average  attendance?  Institutes  thus  far  held,  86£.  These 
figures  show  only  those  enrolled  as  members  and  not  the  audience  as  a  whole. 

(2)  How  far  did  the  farmers  come  to  attend  the  institutes?    From  10  to  15  miles. 

(3)  What  topics  were  presented  by  the  lecturers?  Soil  improvement,  corn  and 
wheat  culture,  spraying  for  various  fungi  and  general  insect  fighting,  poultry,  stock 
raising,  dairying,  farm  implements,  as  well  as  general  home  improvement. 

(4)  About  how  much  time  was  needed  each  day  for  answering  questions?  From 
25  to  30  minutes  at  each  session  (two  sessions  daily  and  one  at  night) . 

(5)  State  some  of  the  lines  which  questions  most  frequently  follow.  The  principal 
questions  were:  How  can  we  increase  our  yield  per  acre?  How  can  we  eliminate  dis- 
eases among  our  poultry?  How  to  control  garden  insects?  How  can  we  keep  our 
boys  and  girls  at  home?  « 

(6)  Was  any  great  desire  shown  to  have  the  institutes  repeated  next  season?  Not 
only  was  there  a  great  manifestation  of  interest  for  next  year  but  many  have  asked 
that  we  hold  meetings  through  the  year  at  their  own  expense. 

(7)  So  far  as  you  know  have  requests  come  for  institutes  to  be  held  next  season  in 
any  other  counties  than  those  visited  last  summer?  Yes;  many  counties  have 
expressed  their  regret  that  no  provision  had  been  made  for  them. 

(8)  What  clubs  were  organized?  Farmers'  clubs,  consisting  of  men;  boys'  corn 
clubs,  consisting  of  all  boys  under  20  years  of  age;  mothers'  clubs  for  home  improve- 
ment. 

(9)  What  additional  features  would  you  introduce  another  season?  By  all  means 
women  well  equipped  should  form  part  of  the  corps  of  instructors.  The  women  need 
instruction  with  which  men  are  not  at  all  familiar. 

(10)  Did  the  women  show  any  interest  in  the  institutes?  Yes;  altogether  as  much 
as  the  men. 

(11)  Did  you  succeed  in  reaching  the  boys?  If  not,  why?  Not  so  many,  because 
the  boys  were  left  to  carry  on  the  farm  work  while  the  parents  attended  the  meeting. 
The  second  day  was  always  the  best  for  the  boys,  as  many  farmers  brought  their 
entire  family  on  the  second  day. 

(12)  How  would  you  reach  and  affect  the  women  and  boys?  The  part  which  the 
women  are  capable  of  playing  on  the  farm  has  to  a  large  extent  been  lost  sight  of. 
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They  can  now  be  interested  by  showing  them  that  under  the  present  conditions 
they  can  realize  quite  as  much  from  poultry  as  their  husbands  can  from  their  tobacco 
crops,  while  at  the  same  time  such  industries  would  keep  them  from  service  which 
is  not  at  all  times  best  for  the  family  as  a  whole.  The  boys  can  easily  be  interested 
through  the  corn-growing  contests. 

He  stated  that  there  is  no  way  to  check  the  migration  of  colored  people  from  the 
country  to  the  city  except  through  such  enterprises  as  farmers'  institutes  and  indus- 
trial schools.  Boys  and  girls  will  not  remain  on  a  poor,  worn-out  farm  in  the  country; 
living  is  too  hard  and  the  temptation  of  city  life  too  great.  We  find  that  the  boys 
and  girls  on  well-kept  farms  are  satisfied  and  interested  in  all  that  tends  toward  good 
citizenship .  On  the  poor,  run-down  farm  and  in  shabby  houses  they  are  discontented 
and  only  waiting  for  a  chance  to  leave  for  the  city. 

REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  1911. 

The  executive  committee  met  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  November  15,  1911,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  Val 
Keyser,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  chairman. 

The  following  appointments  were  made  for  the  several  standing  committees,  their 
terms  expiring  in  1913:  The  committee  on  institute  organization  and  methods,  G.  A. 
Putnam,  Toronto,  Ontario;  on  institute  lecturers,  F.  S.  Cooley,  Bozeman,  Mont.;  on 
cooperation  with  other  educational  agencies,  R.  A.  Pearson,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  on 
movable  schools  of  agriculture,  A.  L.  Martin,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  on  boys'  and  girls' 
institutes,  A.  D.  Wilson,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  and  on  women's  institutes,  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Stevens,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Owing  to  the  wide  separation  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  no  other  meeting 
was  held.  The  program  was  arranged  by  correspondence,  as  was  also  the  fixing 
of  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting.  In  arranging  the  program  it  was 
agreed  that  an  entire  session  of  the  convention  should  be  devoted  to  hearing  reports 
upon  the  condition  of  the  colored  farmers  of  the  South.  These  reports  were  furnished 
in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  association  at  its  last  meeting. 

Five  thousand  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
November  14,  15,  1910,  were  printed  and  distributed  to  the  farmers'  institute  workers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Notices  to  the  number  of  4,000  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  Columbus  meeting  were  sent  out  to  the  institute  workers  and  to  about 
400  agricultural  newspapers.  Three  thousand  programs  for  the  1911  meeting  were 
printed  and  about  2,500  were  distributed. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  receipts  from  51  States  and  Provinces,  amounting 
to  $260,  and  from  individual  membership  dues,  $18;  from  interest  on  deposits,  $21.68; 
making  a  total  of  $299.68. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Val  Keyser, 
Franklin  Dye, 
J.  H.  Miller, 
A.  M.  Soule, 
John  Hamilton, 

Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  SPECIALIST  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1911. 

By  John  Hamilton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Total  number  of  sessions  of  institutes  held  in  45  States  and  Territories 


reporting   16,741 

Total  attendance  at  regular  institutes  in  44  States  and  Territories  report- 
ing  2,291,857 

Attendance  at  special  institutes   328, 473 

Attendance  upon  agricultural  trains   995,  220 

Total  attendance  as  above   3,  615,  550 

Appropriations  to  farmers'  institutes   $432,  693.  47 

Number  of  State  lecturers  on  the  institute  force   1, 156 


No  institutes  were  held  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  or  Porto  Rico. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

Account  of  John  Hamilton,  treasurer  of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute 
Workers,  from  Nov.  7,  1910,  to  Oct.  30,  1911. 

Dr. 


To  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  Nov.  7,  1910   $980. 10 

To  receipts  from  51  States  and  Provinces   260.  00 

To  receipts  from  individual  membership  dues   18.  00 

To  interest  on  deposits   21.  68 


1,  279.  78 


Or. 

By  amount  paid  for  printing  3,000  programs   25.  00 

By  postage   31.30 

By  check  No.  20,  Dec.  22,  1910,  refund  to  State  of  Washington   5.  00 

By  amount  paid  for  badges  for  1911  meeting   2.  85 

By  balance  in  hands  of  treasurer  Nov.  1,  1911  1,  215.  63 


1,  279.  78 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Hamilton,  Treasurer. 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  November  14,  1911. 
To  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers: 

Gentlemen:  We,  your  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  John 
Hamilton,  treasurer  of  the  association,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  examined 
the  accounts,  compared  his  vouchers  with  the  credits  claimed,  and  find  the  same 
correct,  and  that  the  balance  in  his  hands  November  14,  1911,  is  $1,215.63. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  A.  McKeene, 
J.  H.  Connell, 
T.  A.  Hoverstad, 

Committee. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  L.  R.  Taft  and  P.  H.  Rolfs,  nominated,  and  the  convention 
elected,  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Franklin  Dye,  of  New  Jersey, 
president;  Fred  H.  Rankin,  of  Illinois,  vice  president  ;  John  Hamilton,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  secretary-treasurer;  J.  H.  Miller  of  Kansas,  W.  J.  Black  of  Manitoba,  and  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Stevens  of  North  Carolina,  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

To  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers: 

(1)  In  the  rapid  unfoldment  of  various  kinds  of  extension  work,  we  recognize  the 
need  of  a  broader  survey  of  the  field  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  several  agencies 
engaged  in  such  work. 

(2)  In  order  to  further  extend  and  clarify  our  vision,  we  suggest  (1)  that  the  com-  » 
mittee  on  program  for  our  next  year's  meeting  provide  for  the  discussion  of  subjects 
dealing  with  the  relationships  and  cooperation  of  the  several  agencies  doing  extension 
work,  and  (2)  that  car  be  taken  in  phrasing  the  subjects  for  discussion  so  that  those 
who  are  assigned  places  on  the  program  may  know  clearly  the  limitations  of  their 
themes. 

(3)  The  several  agencies  and  institutions  doing  extension  work  should  constantly 
bear  in  mind  their  unity  of  aim  and,  though  their  methods  may  be  very  diverse,  they 
should  strive  effectively  to  cooperate  with  and  supplement  each  other. 

(4)  We  welcome  the  establishment  of  departments  of  agricultural  extension  in  our 
agricultural  colleges,  and  we  favor  both  National  and  State  aid  for  extension  work 
commensurate  with  its  magnitude  and  importance. 
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(5)  The  farm  home  is  second  to  no  interest  considered  in  our  farmers'  institute 
sessions.  Problems  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  economies,  hygiene,  child  nurture 
and  training,  as  well  as  recreation  and  home  beautification  are  of  equal  importance 
with  the  securing  of  means  for  their  solution.  A  liberal  provision  for  the  discussion  of 
farm  home  topics  in  the  general  sessions  is  urged,  as  well  as  the  holding  of  separate 
session  devoted  especially  to  household  subjects  for  women,  addressed  by  competent 
instructors. 

(6)  Recognizing  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  are  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow, 
we  believe  that  great  importance  attaches  to  their  environment  and  training  and  that 
the  farmers'  institute  must  afford  them  a  large  place  in  its  plans.  We  do  not  depre- 
cate the  free  flow  of  our  youth  from  one  vocation  to  another,  but  rather  rejoice  that  it 
is  possible  for  each  to  freely  enter  the  field  most  to  his  taste  and  for  which  he  is  best 
equipped.  The  city  needs  the  vigor  and  vitality  engendered  by  country  life.  There 
is  need  of  country  leaders  of  high  intelligence  and  nobility  of  character.  We  would 
make  farm  work  and  country  life  so  successful  and  attractive  that  our  best  young 
people  will  not  want  to  leave  the  country.  We  would  give  them  a  training  that  will 
make  them  masters  of  their  profession  and  equip  them  for  real  leadership  in  their  day 
and  generation.  A  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  farmers'  institute  activities 
should  be  devoted  to  this  end.  School  lectures  in  agriculture,  industrial  clubs  and 
contests,  institutes  for  boys  and  girls,  and  other  agencies  for  training  and  inspiring 
boys  and  girls,  should  be  adopted  and  fostered. 

(7)  We  recognize  the  great  importance  of  keeping  in  touch  with  individual  farmers 
who  make  it  known  at  institutes  that  they  are  attempting  to  solve  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  management  of  their  farms  as  advised  by  institute  speakers.  So  far  as 
possible,  their  names  and  addresses  should  be  recorded,  together  with  their  problems, 
and  at  the  appropriate  time  they  should  be  communicated  with  by  letter  or  by  a 
personal  visit.  We  believe  when  a  farmer  knows  that  an  official  record  of  his  problem 
has  been  made  by  a  sympathetic  expert  adviser  who  is  keeping  this  problem  in  mind, 
this  fact  alone  will  be  a  great  stimulus  to  that  farmer  to  work  out  his  problem. 

(8)  The  thanks  of  the  association  are  extended  to  its  president  and  secretary  who 
have  contributed  so  generously  of  their  time  and  energy  in  promoting  its  interests; 
to  the  members  of  standing  and  special  committees  for  their  official  work;  to  those  who 
have  contributed  papers  and  otherwise  assisted  in  making  the  program  interesting 
and  profitable;  to  the  president  and  faculty  of  the  Ohio  State  University  and  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  their  hospitality  and  many  courtesies,  and  to  the 
representatives  of  the  press  of  Columbus  for  their  valuable  reports  of  the  convention. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  C.  Latta, 
R.  A.  Pearson, 
F.  S.  Cooley, 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

November  14,  1911. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  association  adjourned  sine  die. 
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STATISTICS  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES, 
TERRITORIES,  AND  PROVINCES,  1911. 


State,  Territory,  or  Province. 

Regular  institutes. 

Women's  insti- 
tutes. 

Young  peo- 
ple's insti- 
tutes. 

Movable  schools. 

Sessions. 

Attendance. 

Average. 

Sessions. 

Attendance. 

Average. 

Sessions. 

Attendance. 

Average. 

Sessions. 

Attendance. 

Average. 

267 
36 
158 
96 
58 
806 
670 
808 
•  476 
89 
22 
118 
197 
1,191 
601 
384 
139 
264 
124 
1,215 
420 
226 
227 
1,615 
347 
1,652 
66 
980 
225 
506 
28 
60 
152 
362 
84 
292 
57 
83 
102 
401 
686 
2 

34,038 
4, 455 
16,980 
10,950 
6, 148 
167,331 

127 
124 
108 
115 
103 
207 

29 
2 

4, 475 
80 

154 
40 

32 

3,000 

94 

Georgia  

Idaho  

161 

88 

12, 075 
A,  643 

75 
52 

Illinois  

Iowa  

137. 703 
58,504 
23,800 
9,868 
809 
13,960 
21,589 
141,591 
113,267 
64, 077 
11,973 
54  783 
8^332 
128, 734 
33, 764 
37,567 
11,110 
376, 185 
47, 866 
105, 576 
18,520 
162, 809 
8,000 
72,183 
2,640 
2,580 
27,000 
49,000 
4, 142 
23,360 
5,667 
7,660 
5,610 
26, 100 
105, 266 
336 

206 

72 

50 
111 

37 
119 
110 
119 
188 
167 

86 
207 

68 
106 

80 
166 

49 
233 
138 

63 
280 
166 

202 

3,888 

19 

70 

3,500 

50 

 1  

Manitoba  

Maryland  

6 
1 

48 

Massachusetts  

200 
4,922 

200 
103 

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

32 

8  487 

Oft  5 

Zoo 

I/O 

■ " " 

zOO 

New  Jersey  

New  York  

63 

15,805 

251 

401 
5 

16, 973 
3,750 

42 
750 

62 

108 

North  Dakota  

2 

Nova  Scotia  

Oklahoma  

183 
6,483 

9,467 
152, 762 

52 
24 

755 

16,000 

21 

13 
189 

20 
145 

13,998 
38. 850 
3,350 
16, 198 

1,077 
205 
167 
112 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Prince  Edward  Island  

35 
142 
94 

6 

600 

100 

Quebec  

Rhode  Island  

43 
173 
136 
48 
80 
99 
92 
55 
65 
153 
168 

15 
4 

500 

33 

12 
10 

3,070 
2, 000 

256 
200 

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

50 

2,000 

40 

Texas  

Utah  

4 

278 

69 

10 
10 

825 
425 

83 
42 

Vermont  

Washington  

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin  

86 

13,561 

157 

Wyoming  

Total  

16, 292 

2, 161,843 

132 

7, 273 

207,568 

28 

951 

37, 676 

39 

1,101 

142,327 

129 

75 


Statistics  of  farmers'1  institutes  in  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  Provinces,  1911 — 
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State,  Territory,  or 
Province. 

t 

Normal  in- 
stitutes. 

Independent  in- 
stitutes. 

Institute  trains. 

Picnics,  har- 
vest-home 
meetings, 
etc. 

State  lecturers. 

Cost. 

g 

m 

1 
< 

CD 

1 

> 
< 

g 

"oo 

CD 

P 

c3 
T3 

s 

< 

e 
2 

CD 
> 
< 

w 

A 

ft 
© 

CD 
P 

a 
"P 
P 

< 

CD 

o 

p 

03 
CD 
< 

68 

223 

78,224 

6 

10,210 

9.5  S»lo.  75n  nn 

19 
14 
6 
10 
20 

900. 00 
9, 500. 00 
10,500.00 
2, 500. 00 
29,158.29 
17,747.27 
15,000. 00 
9, 000. 00 
2,300. 00 

16 

2,000 

86 
72 
18 

16, 601 
7,200 
11,500 

193 
100 
640 

49 
10 
15 

154 
50 
120 

350, 000 
7,661 
30,000 

Idaho  

14 
20 

2, 843 
12, 000 

12 

145 
17 

30 
78 
26 

8,670 
5,100 
8,000 
19,*00 
1,283 

236 

52,000 

35 
8 
16 
50 
27 
72 
50 
22 
22 
14 
21 
15 
200 

Maine  

25 
152 

2,126 
6,049 

85 
40 

8 
26 
7 

6 

900 

Maryland  

4, 725. 00 
2,421.30 
8, 500. 00 

20, 875. 91 
7,500.00 
8,000. 00 

15,4S4. 80 
3, 000. 00 

28,000.00 

15 
32 
15 
14 
4 
7 

90 
196 
98 

32 
43 

18, 801 
23,315 
107,000 
28, 900 
6,293 
3,500 

k 

Minnesota  

Montana  

22 
12 

5,200 
1,200 

236 
100 

Nebraska  

New  Jersey  

New  York  

11 
9 

4 

18 

7,700 
1,504 

1,925 
83 

North  Carolina  

288 

32 

45 

45 

18,537 

9 
17 

1,350 
13,855 

23 

9,493.24 
11,350.00 

Ohio  

120 
347 

27, 600 
47,866 

230 
138 

5 

QQ 

8 

27 
150 
32 

10, 145 
135,000 
8,500 

Oklahoma  

780  206,331 
391  32,477 

12 
132 
10 
75 

2 
14 
32 
25 
14 
10 

5 
12 

9 

8 

Ontario  

28 

7,025 

435 

34, 742. 25- 
2, 500. 00 
22, 500. 00 

1,130.42 
8,000. 00 
430. 18 
8,360.00 
11,197.27 
10,469.76 
4, 500. 0C 
5,000.00 
5,000.0( 
2, 000. 00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 
20.000.00 

Oregon  

8 

4,000 

500 

60 

10,376 

173 

i2  20,666 
3  1,200 

Prince  Edward  Is- 
land  

Quebec  

84 

Rhode  Island  

Saskatchewan  

3 

75 

25 

388  17.8481  4fi 

41  2,800 
9!  2,500 
50!    2. 000 

22 

22 

22,000 

South  Dakota  

10 

30,000 

300 

Tennessee  

3 
10 
50 

4 
39 

5 

15 

16 
365 

24 
153 

10 

2,000 

7,650 
41,258 

7,000 
42,658 

2,019 

1 
1 

1,500 
1,500 
14,660 

Utah  

Washington  

33 

4,686 

142 

West  Virginia  

24 

36 

Wisconsin  

Total  

1  ' 

143 

11,388 

79j  1,367 

197,456 

144 

511 

2,198 

993,014  1,575  380,126 

1  I 

l,119j378, 535.69 
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